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-fire 


Ford stumps for plan; critics 
see inflationary side effects 


Irish moderates ask 
Britain for delay 

. . By Jonathan Harsch 
SpedaJ carrespondent of • ••?' 
Die Christian Science Monitor 


In spite of the warlike noises frosn 
-the outlawed ‘‘provisional” Irish Re- 
publican Army (IRA), and to spite & 
Its aimoiincemexit that it would iwt 
.extend Its Clndstmas cease-fire be- 
yond last Thursday, the cease-fire 
still beingmore or less observed. . 

The British in turn are respond!^ 
with utmost caution to the aimoma»- 
mentof the end of the cease-fire. Aq& 
what is more, it .was confirmed over 
the' weekend by British Government 
officials in Northern Ireland, that 
therehad been contacts at‘ civil- 
servant level to Belfast with represexi 
tatives of the IRA’s- political frpzrf 
Sinn Fein. •• ’ f 

The' contacts were reportedly ti : 
result of intervention by Britlf i 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson, safdi > 
' be dismayed by the ending of fbeu .2 - 
day cease-fire cm Thursday. Ineviti 
bly hope now has been raised that , 
longer, cease-fire might result afta r 
alL ' • • ' ; 

As seen here, the IRA has cleverl 
managed; the news of whether-^th 
cease-fire might be prolonged. Behfa 
tiie scenes, the organi 2 »tion hadje L 
the. British and others to believe ta ; 
prolongation was possible. But t£n 
came Thursday's tough announgg: 
merit that the cease-fire was ending. 
This apparently set the British GcHP 
ernment to considering farther con- 
cessions - probably in the farm Af 
releasing more IRA suspects fresh 
★Please tom to Pag£& 


By Harry B-EHis 
Staff correspondent of - 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

As President Ford takes to the 
stump to build support for his eco- 
nomic-energy package, critics zero In 
on several features raising con- 
troversy and doubt: 

• Will the huge upcoming federal 
budget deficits — Mr. Ford estimates 


nearly $80 billion this year and next — 
spur anew round of Inflation? 

• Will government borrowing to 
finance the deficits take such a vast 
chunk out of U.S. capital markets that 
interest rates will be driven up and 
private industry be starved for funds? 

• Would the President’s plan to 
slap $30 billion in new taxes on 
petroleum have two negative effects 
— boost inflation by raising costs of 
oil and related products, and deflate 


Republican leaders 
appraise Ford ‘start 


By Godfrey Spading Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Republican leaders throughout the 
U.S. still are taking a “show-me” 
attitude toward the President. 

.- They generally hail the initiative 
and motion the President showed in 
his State of the Union speech. 

But a Monitor survey of Republican 
state chairmen in every geographical 
area discloses that Mr. Ford’s own 
state-level leaders are unhappy with 
Ids pre-speech performance and are 
still unconvinced that he will shape up 
• as an effective leader . 

• Of the 23 leaders contacted, 
three gave him a “poor” rating to 
date, two gave him an “excellent,” 
three gave him “good”, and the 
remainder gave him a “fair” or “fair- 
to-good” grade. 

‘Conservative country’ 

So, as the President sets out to 
“sell” the nation on .his economic 
program, with “stumping” talks 


scheduled for the next few weeks, it 
becomes clear that he will have to 
persuade his own party as well as 
Democrats. 

A typical critical comment, this one 
from the Great Plains: 'Tm glad he 
finally is doing something. . . . But 
this Is conservative country. Many 
people I talk to think he should cut 

spending — not taxes My grade is 

‘fair.’ It wasn’t that good before the 
speech.” 

From the West Coast: “He hasn't 
given evidence he Is the man who can 
do it yet ... an the national and 
international stage. 

“No question that he is a decent, 
honorable, hard-workingman. Maybe 
he Is the man for the Job. But he hasn't 
proven it yet.” 

• All of the leaders gave the 
President praise for “finally acting in 
this crisis,” as one Midwest state . 
chairman put It 

Another Midwesterner: “People in 
thig state really appreciated his can- 
dor in that speech. . . 

★PleaSe turn to Page 6 


the economy by leaving companies 
less to spend in other areas? . 

On the latter point, Federal Energy 
Administrator Frank G. Zarb says 
retail gasoline prices may rise “some 
more” than 10 cents a gallon, while 
the price of home heating oil may go 
up a little less than 10 cents, if Mr. 
Ford’s program is enacted. 

Executive action 

Mr. Zarb, appearing Sunday on 
CSS-TV’S “Face the Nation,” fore- 
sees “a total Impact of about 4.5 cents 
a gallon’’ on petroleum prices result- 
ing from the first phase of the 
President’s program — a tariff on 
imported oil rising to $3 a barrel by 
April 1. 

This tariff Mr. Ford will impose by 
executive authority, whether or not 
Congress approves the second part of 
his request — an equivalent tax on 
domestic oil and natural gas. 

"For the first time,” said Mr. Zarb, 
“after 15 years of neglect, we have a 
President ready to change the course 
of direction of a nation that was 
heading” toward deeper dependence 
on foreign oiL Now, Mr. Zarb said, the 
U.S. imports 40 percent of its oiL By 
1080 this percentage will exceed 50 
percent, “if we do no thing ’’ to cut 
back consumption. 

Treasury Secretary william E. 
Simon, on “Meet the Press” (NBC- 
TV) Sunday, stressed the need 'to put 
additional - pressure on the [world] 
price of oil to come down,” by cutting 
consumption in the U.S. He foresaw — 
“at the most” — a 2 percent rise in toe 
consumer price index through the 
President’s energy program. 

He and Mr. Ford, said Mr. Simon, 
share a "horror” of the looming 
budget deficits. But “I still want to 
stay to help our President’ ’ attack the 
“three-headed monster” of inflation, 
recession, and energy crisis. 

★Please turn to Page 6 


China prepares for possible world turmoil 


Let U.S. buy tracks 


r ^ Cdfa8tanrt : 

Staff wrtter of 

. Th* Hhrl gHnn flf^npn . > 

A new proposal to rescue banfcrupt 
railroads to toe United States North- 
east and Midwest is shoot to be 
presented to Congress: partial nation- 
alization. * 

It would.lhyolve the federal govern- 
ment taking over direct ownership of 
the- tracks, while locomotives and 
freigbt cars would be operated by a 
new semi-public, federally supported 
Consolidated Rail Corporation (Con- 
rail). 

Congressional and rail planners say 
that the proposal Is to come from the 
U.S. Railway Association (USRA), 
charged by Congress with producing 
by Feb. ; 26 a plan to reorganize 
bankrupt railroads .into CanralL The 
USRA has maintained public silence 
on its plans and studies, although 
sources say it has begun a “crash” 
study of partial nationalization. 

The new Cohrail system would exist 


Inside today. 


New Constitution gives power 
to party; Chou renamed, bolstered 

■ ’ ^ a staff wrtterBf i 

_ -y : fifetoftuo Realtor 

Chizm- is resolutely putting aside iS» internal differ- 
ences to strengthen itself far what it #ees as a period of 
V . growing International turmoil. - •*'. 

'sld^f by side wife Amtrak, which With stunning finality after long months of debate and 
handles passenger, rail traffic. Con- political infighting, China’s l ea der s within the past few 

rail primarily would^handle freight. days have-announced: : 

Congress already has rejected fall • A new streamlined Constitution that strengthens 
nationalization of U.S, railroads. But, centred of the Communist Party Central Committee over 

faced with the prospect of paying political affairs, government administration, and over 

huge sums of public money to the Army. 

strengthen lines reaching as far west • Appointment of a strong “pragmatist” slate to the 
as St. Louis, aides say many senators top posts of government, beaded once again by Premier 

and congressmen will want same- . : . n -- 

^rhe” "something 1 - would be full Mao’s surprise German caller 

control over who uses the tracks, and • • ! . Paae 2 

over their repair. Congress also would „ 

control the amount of federal support 

far Conrafl. Senators and congress- 0110,1 En_lal — but with enough overall representation of 

men also Would be in the position of other political elements to satisfy fife needs of com- 
arguing that they had avoided the promise and unity. 

extreme of fall nationalizatioh. • Decisions that strengthen the Army for its tradi- 

Under the partial nationalization tional role as a fighting farce against external enemies — 

plan, a government agency would while removing the Army from involvement in political 
only buy and repair the track of and civ i l ian affairs. 

ifripa, but eac h roufa to • A more determined emphasis on building up the 
one or more operating railroads, economy, calling on the Chinese people to "strive to 
either to currently existing lines or to falflli the national economic plans aheid of schedule and 
Qonrail. turn China into a powerful modern socialist country.” 
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Chou En-lai: a time for experienced hands 


By Sven Simon 


Ads against liquor ads 
considered in California 
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By Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

San Francisco 

Should public funds be used to 
counter U.S. liquor-industry advertis- 
ing now aimed at select groups such 
as young adults and blacks? 

A number of alcoholism-prevention 
experts answer “yes.” Here in Cal- 
ifornia. the state Legislature will soon 
decide if it .should pioneer in this 
direction. 

A bill to- make $1 million in state 
funds available for a program of film, 
television, and newspaper counter- 
advertising will be introduced later 
this month by state Sen. Arlen Gre- 
gorio (D) of San Mateo-Santa Clara. 

The program, would be designed by 
the state’s Office of Alcohol Program 
Management. Director Loren Archer 
favors a five-year, $ 200 , 000 -a-year 
effort to balance what he calls a 
sophisticated, carefully targeted li- 
quor-industry advertising campaign 
aimed at what the industry sees as the 
two prime markets of young adults 
mid blacks. 

Mr. Archer also wants the state 
campaign aimed at Indiana and Mexi- 
can- Am eri cans, two ethnic groups he 


U.S. senses 
more ‘give’ in 
Mideast tangle 


Nursing homes for elderly 
face crackdown on abuses 


says show especially high alcoholism w 

rates. By Dana Adams Schmidt 

The campaign would seek to edu- Staff correspondent of 

cate on the dangers of excessive The Christian Science Monitor 
drinking, rather than to advertise MMMHvnfri.it 

^ c( *oHsin cauttcmajT toformadoa ;■ “^'whether the ■ -gWe” comes from 
of this frfad is already being cfcrcu- „ , ^ . . 

. u -.-Israel, under U.S. pressure, or from 


States (DISCUS) in Washington, D.C., 
and the Wine Institute in San Fran- 

(jjSCO. 

in Pennsylvania the recent mea- 
sure requires all state liquor stores to 
provide pamphlets “when to 

say when” by graphically demonstra- 
ting the results of drinking "different 
amounts of each kind of alcoholic 
beverage. 

Need for new program . 

But the' California proposal goes 
farther. Growing out of last month’s 
Alcoholism Prevention Conference 
sponsored by the social research 
group at the School of Public -Health, 
University of California, Berkeley, it 
is based an the assumption that 
preventive advertising must be as 
scientifically designed and specially 
targeted as industry promotion. 

★Please torn to Page 2 


•. Moscow It hoped for has not devel- 
. oped, remains to be seen. 

The whole Mideast political picture 
at present looks like an Arab bazaar, 
^ with everyone taking extreme posi- 
i tions. Despite this, however, Israeli 
officials say they are optimistic; they 
. take recent public statements by 
Egyptian officials as public bargain- 
ing positions. 

' Israeli Foreign Minister Yigal Allan 
% said that he had “no facts” to siqjport 
$tos "notion” late last week (after his 
-visit to Washington) that "Egypt may 
be ready to start talks on a possible 
interim agreement between herself 
“and Israel” — but he sounded posi- 
tive, nonetheless. 

7- At the same time, observers here 
■point to pressure on Israel by Wash- 
ington contained In President Ford’s 
, reply to an interview question in Time 
magazine last week. 

★Please tarn to Page 6 


By George Moneyhnn 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

A nationwide crackdown _an wide- 
spread abuses in U.S. nursing homes 
for the elderly appears to be taking 
shape. 

Recent disclosures from federal 
and state investigations of nursing 
homes have sparked an unprece- 
dented public outcryfar long overdue 
reforms. A number of early govern- 
mental actions already are under way 
to remedy long-smoldering problems 
of maladministration, neglect of 
patients, unsanitary conditions, drug 
abuse, and a whole range of problems 
and abuses recently brought to light 
in more than half of the nation’s 23,000 
nursing homes. 

Reformers caution, however, that 
the nation’s economy will make it 
difficult for Congress to enact the 
money-spending legislation needed to 
provide America's 21 million senior 
citizens with adequate nursing homes 
and with new alternatives to such 
care. 

Nevertheless: 

• On Jan. 21, a U.S. Senate sub- 
committee, headed by Sen. Frank E. 
Moss (D) of Utah, starts public 
hearings in New York City — the 2Srd 


of such sessions around the United 
States to probe alleged abuses in 
Tvyrrfttng homes. 

Staff members on the subcom- 
mittee on long-term care, of the 
Special Committee on Aging, point 
out that the United States does not 
have a policy on long-term care for 
the elderly who need it; from their 

hearings and findings, they e?q>ect to 
recommend that Congress adopt a 
comprehensive policy, broaden medi- 
care benefits (only 10 percent of the 
elderly now are covered), expand 
medicaid to include persons other 
than Just the poverty stricken, and 
provide more home health care as an 
alternative to nursing homes. 

• At least she U.S. state attorneys 
general are moving to Investigate 
alleged nursing-home abuses in their 
states. A fraud indictment has been 
handed down, the first thna far, 
against a New Jersey nursing-home 
operator far allegedly filing .false 
medicare claims from 1968 to 1971. 

• In the metropolitan New York 
City area alone; 16. separate in- 
vestigations of nursing-home oper- 
ations are under way.. A special state 
prosecutor has been appointed, and a 
statewide probe of nursing homes has 
been launched. 

★Please torn to Page 2 
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Menominee militants jar Indian efforts 


By Sam Martino 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Gresham, Wla- 
The siege of this Isolated 64-room 
mansion In the frozen farmlands of 
Wisconsin Is the latest episode In an 
ongoing drive for equal rights by 
Indian militants. 

Militant Menominee “warriors" 
have occupied a Roman Catholic 
monastery here for nearly three 
weeks. Their aim: to dramatize the 
financial and social plight of their 
tribe, demand new medical facilities, 
and set straight the wrongs they teel 
American Indians and their ancestors 
have suffered at the hands of the 
Whiteman. 

As Michael Sturdevant, a self-pro- 
claimed leader of the Menominee 
Warriors Society, explained the vio- 
lence of their stand to reporters: "If I 
knocked on somebody’s door and said, 
•Hey, my people need a hospital, ’ how 
many of those peoples' doors would 
have been opened to me? I would not 
have received an audience.” 

For observers, the script Is 
strikingly «fmifar to the 71-day occu- 
pation of Wounded Knee, S.D., In 1973. 


Hie location has changed the 
faces Inside are new. 

Local hostility 

And In a motel not far from here, 
two principal participants of the 
Wounded Knee siege have set up 
camp, bringing sympathy and help In 
negotiating terms of the settlement 
They are Oglala Sioux tribesmen and 
American Indian Movement (AIM) 
leaders Dennis Banks and Russell 
Means. Mr. Banks Is acting as chief 
negotiator for the Indians. 

Still, at this writing, Indian negotia- 
tors, National Guard officers, and 
representatives from the Alexian 
Brothers religious order which owns 
the monastery, were trying to ar- 
range a new start-up of talks that 
have been at a standstill now for well 
over a week. 

The take-over has generated hostil- 
ity among the white residents of 
Shawno County, who have demanded 
that Wisconsin Gov. Patrick J. Lucey 
cut off beat and food supplies to the 
Indians and jstorm the grounds. So 
far, the National Guard task force 
camander, COL Hugh Simonson, has 
steadfastly refused, preferring In- 
stead to encourage compromise. 


Among the rest of the Indian com: 
munity, the occupation has disrupted 
tribal life and cut deep divisions 
between moderate factions and the 
growing militant group now fairing 
root here, particularly among the 
tribe’s younger adults. 

Shift in federal status 

There Is, however, much more at 
stake than the monastery — which Is 
not situated on In dian land. 

The Menominee twiWutm are the 
first American Indian tribe to volun- 
tarily give up their reservation status 
by dissolving their 290,000-acre reser- 
vation. The so-called ' termination" 
of that status came In 1961, conceived 
as an experiment to bring Indiana Into 
the mainstream of American life. 

In the process, each of the 8,200 
members received $1,600, $4.8 minion 
inalL 

But in the bargain, the Indians lost 
their tax-exempt status, their free 
schools, and federally supported 
health services. 

In short, termination did not work. 
The tiny logging company they 
formed proved Inadequate to support' 
them. Menominee County became tint 


smallest, least populated, and poorest 
county In Wisconsin. Finally, in 1968, 
the poverty-stricken Indians began 
selling their land to eager real-estate 
developers. 

Housing contrast 

In 1973, the federal go v er nm ent 
agreed to return the area to reserva- 
tion land. But not before they sold a 
large portion of their property to a 
group of Chicago residents, who used 
it as choice recreation property. 

Today, summer cottages and vaca- 
tion homes stand to static contrast to 
the scores of dilapidated single-fam- 
ily homes inhabited by Indians. Now 
only 67 percent of the bouses In 
Menominee County have complete 
plumbing faculties and central heat- 
ing. 

Observers here credit the 'burly, 
blunt-talking Colonel Simonson with 
deft handling erf a tense situation. 

StOl, they fear that if his attempts 
at re conciliati o n to bring ttw 

together soon the incident may well 
turn into a protracted showdown even 
more similar to the occupation of 
Wounded Knee. 


Cyprus issue, Aegean oil hopes stirt old rivals 


By John K. Oooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

The Cyprus problem and Greek- 
' Turkish rivalry over possible offshore 
oil in the Aegean Sea have again 
enfiamed East Mediterranean poli- 
tics. 

Angry demonstrators in Athens and 
in Nicosia kept all-night vigils outside 
British and United States installations 
into Sunday. They ransacked and set 
fires m British offices and the Amer- 
ican embassy In Nicosia Saturday. 

Cyprus schoolchildren had been 
given a day's hdlday to protest the 
British decision to move about 13,000 
Turkish Cypriot refugees out of Brit- 
ish bases in southern Cyprus. Turkey 
plans to settle them In abandoned 
Greek Cypriot p rop er ty in the north- 
ern sector of Cyprus occupied by 
Turkey since last summer. 

Oil search scheduled 

In Ankara, caretaker Turkish 
Prime Minister Sadi Irmal announced 
that Turkey would start prospecting 
for offshore oil in the Aegean Sea next 
month. “Turkey fears no one,” he told 
newsmen, according to Ankara radio. 
"Oil prospecting will begin." 

Sam dohen cables from Istanbul: 
Turkish Foreign Minister Melih Esen- 
bel, in a private interview, said that 
Greek concessions on Cyprus could 
not be traded for Turkish concessions 
or Turkish rights on Turkey's conti- 
nental shelf In the Aegean. "Those are 
two separate problems, and we would , 
never consider a package deal for 
solving them," he said. 

Regarding recent Greek warnings 
that Turkey's move for exploring oil 
In what Athena considers its continen- 
tal shelves could lead to clashes, Mr. 
Esenbel said: “Our intention is defi- 
nite and clear. We will go finead with 
Our plans In the Aegean. Those who do 
not like it, should think twice, in view 
of the realities, before'attemptlng to 
make this an Issue affensian between 
the two countries." 

Insistent on federation 

MT. Esenbel emphasized relative to 
Cyprus that Turkey and the Turkish 
Cypriots will' insist on a bizonal 
federation, \yith a central government 
having limited powers. He rejected a 
cantonal System and said that a 
federation based on geographical sep- 
aration was now the only realistic 
solution. 


“There are only 17,000 Turkish 
Cypriots now left in the southern part 
of the Island” he said. “Since the 
exodus of those Turks continues, and 
since the question of the Turkish 
Cypriots In the British bases has been 
solved, a new reality, a de facto 
situation has been brought about. 

When the question of the borders 
and the status of the federation are 
discussed at a later stage, the Greeks 
will understand that there is no 
possibility of turning the clock back.” 

Mr. Esenbel said that the question 
of the borders of the Turkish-held 


area will be discussed only when the 
Greek side accepts the bizonal federa L 
system. "Once this la accepted,” h 
said, “Turkey wiU agree to discus 
modifications of the present borders 
I must repeat that the borders ar 
negotiable, but first the bizonal ayi 
tom must be accepted.” 

According to the minister, the quei 
tlon of the withdrawal of the Turklsl 
forces in Cyprus also la linked to th 
progress in the political negotiation! 
“We do not want to keep these force 
on the Island forever,” he said, 
believe a phased reduction of th 
forces Is possible. But first the statu 1 


of the Cyprus state that will guaran- 
tee the security of the Turkish Cy- 
priots must emerge.” 

Mr. Esenbel declared that Turkey 
considers the treaty recognizing Brit- 
ain, Greece, and Turkey aa guarantor 
powers as atm valid and added that 
the Turks Insist an its continuation, 
without enlarging it, as suggested by 
Cyprus Preside nt Maka rios. 

In case the lntercanummal talks on 
Cyprus fail, Mr. Hstiobel said 'The 
present de facto situation will con- 
tinue and the Turkish sector will be 
consolidated. Therefore the questions 
now discussed will become facta." 


* Nursing homes face crackidown 


Continued from Page 1 

New York's health commissioner 
has ordered the closing of 63 nursing 
homes in his state because they are 
considered “flretraps” and beyond 
correction. 

• The U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) has 
announced It will stop paying the 


‘Lava tine 1 tells callers 
about/Hawaii volcanoes 

/By the Associated Press 

Volcano, Hawaii 

Only In Hawaii will you find a “lava 
line" for obtaining the latest lnforma- 
,- tloh on erupting volcanoes. 

Pele, Hawaii's traditional goddess 
of volcanoes, routinely “blows her 
top” among the many craters and 
fissures that dot the Hawaii Vol- 
canoes National Park near this aptly 
named community on the Island of 
Hawaii. 

Lava fountains shooting hundreds 
of feet in the air and the glow of 
molten rock in the night provide a 
sensational show for spectators. 

In the past, the perk’s adminis- 
trative office was swamped with 
phone calls from volcano fans every 
time Pele decided to make her pres- 
ence felt. The callers wanted to know 
the eruption's location and how to get 
to the best viewing site. 

But now the calls are handled by the 
lava line, which provides prerecorded 
information on the day’s eruptions. 
The service is supplied to the park by 
Hawaiian Telephone Company. 

The tape machine answers more 
than 2,000 calls a month. 


federal government's 60 per cat : 
Share of medicaid to nursing horn ■ 
that violate the department's lift 
safety code. 

• A task force including four fe< - 
oral agencies is Investigating posslb] t 
medicare and medicaid fraud l r 
nursing-home operators, doctors, ar L 
laboratories In New Jersey. Allege 1 
profiteering and filing of inflate I 
medicare expenditures, which az 
reimbursed by the government, az 
am ong the widespread abuses ii 
vestigators have found. 

Common problem uncovered ■; 

Nursing homes are regulated, al- 
most entirely by states. A common 
problem uncovered by investigators 
has been the lack of sufficient audi- 
tors to keep proper tabs on nursing- 
home operations. / 


In December, the Moss subcom- 
mittee published an extensive study, 
“Nursing Home Care In the United 
States - A Failure in Public Policy.” 
The study found that more than 60 
percent of the country’s nursing 
homes are substandard. 

Among abuses brought to light In 
the study were Incidents of negligence 
that resulted In patients dying, un- 
sanitary living conditions, poor food 
and . preparation, hazards to life or 
limb, lack of dental and eye care, 
misappropriation of funds and out- 
right theft, no control of drugs, and 
reprisals against patients who com- 
plained. 

John Bdie, a staff- member of the 
Senate Committee on Aging, stresses, 
though, that not all nursing homes are 
Inadequate, and that property run 
nurslng hamee are badly needed. 


* Ads against liquor ads weighed 


Oonthmed from Page 1 I 

The nationally dlatrlbuted “Liquor 
Handbook" is one that Illustrates the 
need for a new program, according to 
Office of Alcohol Program and man- 
agement director Loren Archer. This 
privately published volume widely 
read throughout the liquor industries 
gives marketing information which 
often influences Industry advertising, 
he explains. 

For example, In analyzing the li- 
quor market, the handbook’s 1974 
edition observes, “The black Amer- 
icans are heaviest per-caplta con-r 
sinners of distilled spirits' and form a| 
disprop or tionately large sector of| 
what is becoming the dominant youth v 


market.' 


Archer maintains ' 


Moving long distance 
can be a pleasant, 
trouble-free experience 
...the Wheaton way. 


Advtrtisema* 



A truly BETTER 
Moving Service 


Long Di'jtancf Moving 
W o r i d - W i d e S r v i c n 



I Love 
To Read 
Fast! 


A noted publisher in Chicago re- 
ports there is a simple technique 
of rapid reading which should en- 
able vou to increase your reading 
speed and yet retain much mote. 
Most people do not realize how , 
much they could increase their 
pleasure, success and income by 
reading faster and more accura- 
cy- 

According to this publisher, 
many people, regardless of their 
present reading skill, can use this 
simple technique to improve their 
reading ability to a remarkable 
degree. Whether reading stories, 
books, technical matter, it be- 
comes possible to read sentences 
at a glance and entire pages in 
seconds with this method. 

To acquaint (he readers of this 
newspaper with the easy-to-follow' 
rules few developing rapid reading 
skill, the company has primed lull 
details of its interesting self-train- 
ing method in a new booklet, 
"How to Read Faster and Retain 
More,'' mailed free to anyone who 
requests it. No obligation. Send 
your name, address, and zip code 
to: Reading, Dept. 500-23, Sher- 
man Turnpike, Danbury, CT 
06816. A postcard will do. 


blacks are “targeted” because tbs 
Industry realizes they will Increas- 
ingly have more money to spend. 

The age group 18 through 84 has 
become a special target because “the 
majority of our population will be 
under 86 In the next five years,” and 
because “this Is the group with the 
most disposable income,” he adds. 

Financing considered 

The public-advertising program 
would be financed either from general 
revenue or from, a special state taxon 
liquor — if the state Legislature 
chooses to' pass a measure now before 
it to tax alcoholic beverages one-half 
cent per ounce of alcohol contained. 

The proposed tax would yield some 
$30 mllllmi a year, enough to also pick 
up the tab for California's $19-mlHion- 
a-year alcoholic rehabilitation pro- 
gram, according to the office of the 
new measure's sponsor, also Senator 
Gregorio. 

Since so many of California’s vio- 
lent crimes are committed by persons 
under the influence of alcohol, direc- 
tor Archer suggests a large part of the 
revenue from the proposed tax should 
go as compensation to victims under 
the state’s “Victim cxf Violent Crime 
Fund,” established In 1966. . 


HOW YOU 
CAN DEVELOP 
A SECOND INCOME 

Read the practical four-part series by fi- 
nancial correspondent Ron Scherer. 
He's researched the subject from all 
angles, and each article is a roadmap to 
getting more earnings from .your extra 
time. He suggests a variety of jobs, 
books on part-time work, and he details 
things not to do. A valuable series, ap- 
pearing on the Financial page. 

A NEW SERIES 

Tuesdays, January 21 & 28 
Thursdays, January 23 & 30 
In the Christian Science Monitor 


Bavarian state visit 
to Peking a ‘coup’ 


By David Match 
Staff correspondent af 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bona 

Communist China ap pr ove s of Ba- 
varia's foreign policy. This Is one of 
the jests being made here about the 
surprise reception given by Mao Tse- 
tung Jan. 16 to Franz Joseph Strauss, 
Bavaria's Minister President 

But there Is considerable truth In 
the jest An outspoken Toe of Willy 
Brandt’s “OstpbUtik'’ (detente with 
Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R.) 
Mr. Strauss has been greeted In the 
People’s Republic aa one who shares 
China's skepticism of Soviet in- 
tentions. 

A member of the West German 
Parliament . and chairman of the 
Christian Social Union (a sister party 
to the Christian Democratic Union), 
Mr. Strauss is again being talked 
about as a riu»w»ftllnr papdldafa In 
Germany. 

The success of hla trip Is an embar- 
rassment to Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, who himself la to visit China 
before summer. In fact Mr. Schmidt 
Issued a protest to the Chinese 
through diplomatic dhannaiH about 
the Strauss Invitation . 

A ‘minor Sensation* 

While some put the whole affair 
(town as just an attempt by the 
Chinese to embarrass, the Soviet 
Union, some Western diplomats have 
spoken of It aa a minor sensation. 

With Mao topping an It, the Incident 
la at least a bit of delectable political 
pie. 

East Germany, for example, has 
denounced the visit as a threat to 
detente and world peace. It said 
Peking has become the “mecca of 


West European reactionary and Im- 
perialistic forces.” 

As of this writing there bas been no 
response from Moscow. 

New leftists chided 

The Courier newspaper In Vienna 
claims that Europe's Maoists and 
other new leftists, who view Mr. 
Strauss as a raven-black fear 
monger, are suddenly deep in a crisis 
of faith because of Peking’s in- 
vitation. 

ing tha t the West German public la not 
as enthralled now with “OstpoUtik” 
as earlier in its development Hence it 
Is easier for him to visit the “other” 
Communist giant and not alienate Ua 
political base. 

On the other hand, if he takes 
himself seriously as a chancellor 
candidate, he must prove that he can 
“do foreign politics,” as the Germans 
say. 

And West Germany's foreign poli- 
tics these days unavoidably involves 
relations with the U.S.S.R. and East 
Germany. Realistically, Mr. Strauss 
would face an almost impossible task 
of undoing his country's detente on Us 
own Initiative. For one thing It so 
clearly Involves the progress and 
well-being of West Berlin. 

And eventual reunification with 
East Germany Is still a big plank in 
Bonn’s program — to be achieved 
through step-by-step, peaceful 
change. 

In fact. If Mr. Strauss wants to be a 
viable candidate for chancellor (there 
are other men who many think will be 
“nominated” by the party ahead of 
him) he may have to visit East 
Germany or even Moscow one day to 
prove his mettle. (The next federal 
elections are due In 1976.) 


Detente foes blamed 
for U.S. -Soviet tiff 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian' Science Monitor 

Moscow 

The Soviet Union Is limiting its 
current squabble with the United 
States — and blaming “enemies of 
detente" rather than the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the failing out This Is the 
Implication of the Soviet press over 
the weekend. 

Thua, the Soviet Union now will 
seek Western European and Japanese 
— rather than American — financing 
of Its big turnkey projects. But it will 
continue working out agreements on 
strategic arms limitation (SALT) and 
other aspects of detente, according to 
articles In the official newspapers, 
Izvestla and Pravda. 

An editorial in the Jan. 18 Izvestla 
declared: *!Tbe Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Government will unswervingly pur- 
sue in 1976, as before, the policy of 
consolidation of peace among na- 
. tions.” 

The government newspaper added 
that cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and capitalist countries can 
and must be continued — -and called 
further SALT negotiations on the 
basis of the Vladivostok agreement 
“significant” 

Relaxation called goal 

In the same Issue of Izvestla, A. 
Bovin elaborated further, giving the 
first detailed Soviet commentary on 
the Kremlin’s rejection of Congress’s 
terms for trade. 

“The Soviet Union intends to con- 
tinue the course aimed at- further 
development of relaxation of Inter- 
national tension,’’ Mr. Bovin stated. 
“Our country, as before, Is Interested 
In a positive development of Soviet- 
Amerlcan relations In all fields.” 

Mr. Bovin wrote gravely, however, 
about the consequences of the con- 
gressional “attempt at Impermissible 
Interference in the internal affairs of 
our country" - In putting "insulting 
conditions” an Soviet trade. The con- 
ditions the Kremlin rejected made 
nemdis criminatory tariffs dependent 
on liberalization of (Jewish) emigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union. 

“The decisions of Congress harm 

the general atmosphere in Soviet- 

American relations. They are turning 
the hands of the clock back,” Mr. 
Bovin warned. “They once again pose 
the question of the limits at trust, of 
. the minim um of mutual uniter- 
standing without which there be 
no movement forward.” 

War debt declared paid . 

Mr. Bovin then Indicated that the 
Soviet -Union would not 'go through 
with repayments of $700 mfltion of 
lend-lease agreed an In 1972. “It Is 
-.self-evident that the decision of Con- 
gress frees the Soviet Union from that 
part of its obligations flint was made 
conditional on the granting of most* 
favored- n atio n treatment,” he said.' 

, m Soviet eyes the World War n debts . 
“had been paid long ago and to foil by 
the blood of Soviet soldiers.” 

* Pravda’s International review an 
Jan. 19 continued the same general 
line, it approved “considerable 
changes for the better” in Soviet 
American relations “in- • recent 


years.” However, it noted, “one can- 
not shut one's eyes to the fact that 
Influential forces opposed to Soviet- 
American detente are at work to the 
United States and to its Congress. 
These forces continue to raise ob- 
stacles to the development of bilateral 
trade and economic cooperation.” 

President Ford exempted 
The review in Pravda — the Com- 
munist Party's paper — pcdntedty 
exempted President Ford from, its 
criticism. The White House spokes- 
man, the review wrote, “announced 
that President G. Ford considers the 
improvement of U.S.-Soviet relations 
an Important element of universal 
peace and stability. Therefore the 
President 1s firmly resolved to con- 
tlnue a policy of detente with the 
-Soviet Union.” 

•, The same issue of Pravda carried 
extensive criticism by the Eastern 
European and Latin American press 
of “discrimination In trade” to the 
congressional bill. And Pravda 1 s 
Washington correspondent said Con- 
gress discriminated an the basis of 
“one criterion — how a given country 
conducts Its relations with the U.S." 
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ByRaxialsniaU 
- Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor ' 

'* - • \y- New Delhi 

An eoid is finally in sight to to® long . 
generation at wrangling between New 
Delhi and Kashmir leader Sheikh 

Abr hiTInh- ‘.i, ■ ... 

The contrcwersial sheikh and the 
Indian Government are reported to 
have reached "a broad agreement 1 ' 
on the- futon setup in Jammu and 
Kashmir, _ paying the way for Sheikh 
Abdullah to take over as chief naiii- 
iater oil the state government early 
this year. 1 

It would be an 'important step to 
stabilising the region politically and 
bringing about a final settlement 
between India and Pakistan oyer the 
older border issife there. 

The outlines of a formula for a new 
constitutional aetup forthe state have 
emerged " from talks' held between 
Premier Indlra Gandhl and the sheikh 
and other Kashmir politicians. 

Insistence dropped 

Sheikh Abdullah met Mrs. Gandhi 
twice In the past few days. He Is 
understood to have agreed to drop hla 
long Insistence an “a return to the 
pre-lB58 position 1 ' of Jammu and 
Kashmir, which would have meant a 
virtual abrogation of . all laws ex- 
tended to the state in the 21 years 
since them He is also understood to 
have dropped Ms demand for dis- 
solution of the present state assembly 
and holding fresh elections. 

In return, the .'present Kashmir 
Chief Minister Mir- Qaslm is to step 
dawn in favor of this veteran in- 
domitable leader known to his follow- 
ers as “the lion of kashmir." Further 
talks are tentatively slated fora week 
from now, but unless laslrmlnute 
changes develop, Sheikh Abdullah 
will assume the chief ministership an 
the basis of toe present elected 
strength of toe Congress Party in Ms 
state. He had earlier wanted dis- 
solution of the Congress to Kashmir 
and revival of toe old National Confer- 
ence. 


Support assured 

Outgoing Chief Minister Qasim 
played a leading role in effecting toe 
rapprochement between the Sheikh 
and New Delhi leaders and held 
extended talks with him here lost 
week. 

With Mr. Qaslm ensuring Congress 
Party support to toe sheikh, toe 
National Conference may still be 
revived for prestige's sake, but in- 
formed sources say the controv e rsial 
“plebiscite front" that had been 
pressing all these years for a referen- 
dum will be phased into oblivion as 
part of an overall political settlement 

It has reportedly been made dear 
to toe sheikh and Ms political col- 
league Mirza Afzal Beg that Kash- 
mir’s political arena no longer has 
room for an organisation Hke “the 
front,” which questions tbe finality of 
Kashmir's accession to India. Front 
members win be welcome to join the 
Congress Party fold. 


Congressional committees study intensely 


Rumblings on foreign affairs felt in White House 


By Robert P, Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


with international affairs expect to 
have firm agendas. But at this writing 
sources reveal these subjects are 
expected to be considered : 


• * Washington 

Several key congressional sources 
make dear that this year committees 
an Capital Hill will review Challenges 
iortheFord administration. 

J At. the same Secretary of 

State Henry A. Ktestagor appears to 
bemoving to preserve as much 
freedom of action as he can. .Well- 
placed State Department sources con* . 
firmed Sunday that Dr. Klss)I^p^ hBS 

selected much-respected' Am-. 
baasador-at-Large Robert J. Modos- 
key to take over -tbe job dC Assistant 
Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations — presumably to present 
the; Kissinger views as effectively as 
possible. Ambassador McCloskey is 
noted .for. his work as a' department 
liaison with the press. 

Not imtll the aid of January do' 
congressional committees dealing 


> • The tentative Vladivostok agree- 
ment, end arms cqftfcrtfl generally. In 
both toe House Foreign Affairs and 
Senate Foreign Relations Committees 
major efforts are expected toi pres- 
sure toe Ford administration . into 
lowering the ceilings of nuclear mb- 
silea mid. payloads. Sen. Henry AC.' 
Jackson already has taken a lead 
position here. 

. . However, cine key congr e ssio n al . 
source says “much of the work will be . 
behind the scenes. I'm not sure how. 

much ofthla will surface. ’’ * 

; • The entire spectrum of UJ3-. 
relations with the Soviet Unlon tous 
may be opened up, depending largely 
on the results of the apptototf Soviet 
reassessment of its policy toward toe 
U.S. now betieved under way. 


Additionally, a fresh arms control 
study by Rep. Clement 'J. Zablocki 
(D) of Wisconsin la expected to be 
released early this spring by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

• Comprehensive review of U.S. 
military arms programs. Chairman 
Thomas E. Morgan (D) of Pennsylva- 
nia wants Ms House Foreign Affairs 
Committee to examine this issue as 
quickly as possible. 

This Issue takes on particular ur- 
gency In view of the volatility of toe 
Middle East and the continued tension 
In Cyprus. 

• The whole question of foreign aid 
once again will come under review, 
spurred this year by deepening -eco- 
nomic troubles at home. Current 
authorization runs out June 1. Early 
expectation is that this Congress, like 
its recent predecessors, may decide 
to trim BtOl further the rMnrlnlahltig 
U.S. economic and military aid. 


[An offlHai announcement hue not 
yet been made on Mr. McCloskey 
because State Department experts 
are still determining If he must go 
back to the Senate for reconftrmatton 
or whether he can, as toe secretary 
hopes, retain Ma present status as 
Ambaasador-at-Large and add to that 
his new duties in congressional rela- 
tions.] 

• A major effort will be made to 
pass legislation requiring that a presi- 
dent submit executive agreements, 
particularly regarding U.S. military 
bases on foreign soil, to Congress for 
Its approval before those agreements 
could take effect. Such action would 
give Congress toe same authority 
over executive agreements that the 
Senate constitutionally has over 
treaties. 

Three years ago Congress required 
that executive agreements be re- 
ported to It within 60 days after they 
bad been made. The new effort would 
go a major step beyond. 


The Ford administration Is not 
expected to go along with this ap- 
proach. Indeed, this may have been 
one- of toe possible actions the Presi- 
dent warned against in his State of the 
Union message, when he asked Con- 
gress not to tie his hands In foreign 
affairs. 


• Should the Middle East heat up 
again, a full-scale examination of the 
U.S. role there Is a possibility. Con- 
gressional sources see no present 
change In Congress’s past willingness 
to give strong support to Israel. 

But some Senate sources report a 
change In mall from constituents — 
Increasingly they suggest It Is In the 
U.S. self-interest to make American 
policy more favorable toward Arab 
nations. 


• Congress Is virtually certain to 
re-examine the continuing U.S. com- 
mitment to South Vietnam. 
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jGOLF SHIRTS 

I * E a mous brand name golf shirts 

suddenly became “distress” I 

I inventory. Desperate owner for 

needed spot cask end Haband only 

. bought the whole lot - 12,000 
I shirts in one u ali ornotbing M dealf - I 

Now thousands of man who know Haband will race for this value by 





B0% NQ.| HON "Quidt Pry" Permanent 
' Beautifully made. Long point, no-curl | 
fused lined collar with deep "easy-on I 
easy-off” four button placket pullover ■ 
style. Neatly finished half sleeves. £ 
Long length with ‘'inner-outer" split . 
bottom side seams. Breast pocket cm | 
most, excellent color variety in _ 
Sim S. M. L, XL.Vication Package:! 
*30 VALUE, 5 for $14,951 
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SEND A GIFT OF FAMOUS 
INDIAN RIVER CITRUS FRUIT 

from 


lltard 


» GROVES INC> 

RT. 1 BOX 801 • FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA 33450 
“The Very Best Indian River Citrus" 
r (305)461-5791 

HHnneola (Honeybeli) TanaoJos 

■ 1 Bu. all fruit... 16.95 ' 

14 Bu. all fruit 1 2.25 

Navel oranges and grapefruit : a 

1 Bu. ail fruit 15.95 H|v| 

V4 Bu. all fruit 1 0.95 

MdSZXWmplMmmaippl. Write tor fraa immintMl oolor catalog. 0 W 


$AVE HEATJjhPtt 

with ^n^Tar //\ 

WINDOW BLANKETS’^ 

Prevents conduction through cold window 

panes- the leading cause of heat-1 ossl Light, 

tough mylar sheet with micro-metallic coat- iv 

ing. specially developed to reflect heat. TWs Reflects heat aWHV 

space-age invention can save you heating dol- < ■ .... 

Ian every day, all winter longl Keeps bounc- Trom COM panes, 
ing (wet bade Into room. Easily hung over window indoors with tape 
•tor tacks orf comers.' Latest Mirada- Vision' processing allows light in? 
lets you see through! Re-use season after season'. Cuts air condition- 
ing costs, tool Money-Back Guarantee. i 
Order Now. Start Saving Heat] Immediate shipment. . * ** . 

Only $125 per Standard Size (7 or mare £1.00) Jumbo Size S3JS0. 
^Add 50# postage on any order. 

Standard Size 38" x 60"; Jumbo She 60" x 84". Easily Trimmed. 
Handymres Co. DeptM 5% Ledge Rd. Old Greenwich, Conn. D687Q 


BABEFOOT COMFORT 
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From Belgium * 
the quality //\ 
casual for //\\ 
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COLOR BROCHURES ON REQUEST 

BELGIAN SHOES 

H. BendeL Owner-President 

60 East 56th Street New York 1002 2 
(212)755-7372 

MAJOR CREDIT CAROS ACCEPTED 



USE YOUR 

ZIP CODE 

FREE HANDY BOX 
Quick and easy way to pul your name 
a ad return address on letters, checks, 
hooks, records, etc. ANY name, ad- 
dress and zip code up 10 4 lines beauti- 
fully printed in black on crisp white 
Hummed labels. IV tone- Free decor- 
ative boa for purse or desk. Set of I -000 
labels, just 51 postpaid. Money bach if 
not pleased. Don't know your zip code? 
Well look it up for you. Send lor tree 
catalog. 

Walter Drake & Sons 
3771 Drake Buflano 
Colorado Springs, CO 80940 



REMTTANCE RgF^fjgfDtF YOU DONT WANT THEM 


RAIN BONNET 

Protects hibdo and makeup. Attrac- 
tive bonnet made of heavy, see-ttuu 
viral provides ten around" rainy day 
protection- Colorful border and Ha- 
shing. Send 51.00 + 15* mafltnfl per 
bonnet ik 
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MINfDESK 

Uaqudy Afferent e&pfaoard with dicing 
daw Many uses ia home, school indict rr. 
auto. Drawer for accessories. sUbonetj. pens. 
chKWm*. ream etc. Superb writing sor- 
bet. Walnut betfuerud fnasti on hard bin*. 
Slrutg dtp bom papers secure. Fafl-faed 
drawer with stop. -can't iaU out aotifeatafly. 
Came* fight onfr 34 oa. FaB^tze: 
SVkU'Vr. The i wt ea rM gdL9iip anywherfl. 
Price &K + 954 postage. (Outside Ui. 
add 50*J We pay tax. 

SO-HANDY CABINET CO. 
DapL CO 

M57 V- M St, Ui Dmiltk 01 BOH 



Tried the 
Professionai 
Wood Pofisfi 
from the 
Manufacturing 
Chemists 
Since 1929? 


Thompson's Bar-GIsz has been the 
favorite polish of fashionable ho- 
tels, restaurants & bxury liners 
since 1941. if you've never heard 
of this superb poBsh. chances are 
you've seen its- world Covers 
scratches, cleans & polishes In one 
step. Safe 4 economical Protects 
wood against son. moisture, dirt, 
drying and wear. Use on wood, 
pansHng a kitchen appl 51.95; Ota. 
4255 ppd: fax btcL U.S.A. No 
C.O.D^ please. E A Thompson 
Co., Inc. Dept 9, 1333 Gough- SL. 
San Francfeco, CA 94109. 


Down. Wool or Fbathor comforter. Bmu> 
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bad pads. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST AND FINEST 

TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


BEGONIA GARDENS 

2545 TCSM, Capitals Road 
Santa Cruz, CA 95052 

TUBEROUS BEGONIA SPECIALISTS SINCE 1935. WE ARE 
PROUD TO BE THE LARGEST RETAIL GROWERS OF TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE - PRODUCING THE 
FINEST BEGONIAS AVA&ABLE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

OFFER #1 OFFER #2 

Handpicked assortment of Same assortment as 


Rose Form. Ruffled Form 
and Pico tee Form — all col- 
ore 1 Vk Inch ft up Tubers. A 
real value. 

UtorST.M vatua) 


OFFER #2 

Same assortment as offer 
4±i but with tubers 1V4 to 
1 Vt Inch in diameter. Ex- 
cellent performance. 


(II 3.00 vatua) 


pk iM add H krpa rt f and ftandfflng 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 

Free Catalog 
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A turtleneck completely hand- 
loomed In the old tradition. 
Weather and water resistant. A 
mast for seafarers. All virgin 
wooL Navy. Eggshell or Black. 

TTibty Five Dollars 

- ADD TWO DOLLARS FM HANDLING 
SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 

ThMottoM, 

3333-c HENRY HUDSON PARKWAY 
RfVERDALE, NEW YORK 10463 
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fire s OUT! 


Close damper, sleep worry-free! 
Snuf-lt extinguisher puts fire 
OUT - quickly^ completely and 
SAFELY. No more overnight fire 
liazard or open-damper heat loss 
to boost your heat bill S50 or 
more per season. Use with grate, 
andirons, log-lighter gaspipe. 30- 
day trial. Details: REM In- 
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SWEET, CLEAR, sparkling water with the delicious taste of a pure, 
natural spring — right from your faucet with the FILBROOK Fitted 
! No costly bottled water] No chemicals! No temporary tap attach- 
ments! The activated carbon removes chlorine, DDT, sulphur, all 
organic tastes and odors. The cellulose filter takes out rust dis- 
coloration, etc. and "polishes” water crystal-clear! Enjoy good 
drinking wafer, full flavored beverages and frozen 
juices. FILTERS QUARTS In minutest Portable de- 
canter set lasts indefinitely with replaceable refills 
that work over and over for months. Your satisfac- 
tion fully guaranteed or return for full refund. 

FREE ... An extra set of 4 fitter discs when this ad 
accompanies your order for a FILBROOK. 
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renew your 
danish chair 

or sofa lo tha original comfort and good 
looks! Replace those sagging or broken 
rubber straps. 3 styles: metal dip end, 
metal peg end. or loos end to use with 
wood dowels. S1.75 ea, ppd- Specify 
style & alot-to-siot distance on frame. 
Also rubber webbing to nail. 756 a ft. 
ppd. Da noil polish fm* all natural wood, 
8 ot S3 pod. Cal. res. add sales tax. 
Need new covers, cushions? Send 25C 
In coin for fabric samples and catalog. 
E. J. EVANS, 630 North Western Avenue 
. Dept. R, Los Angeles, CaWomia 90004 
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Qaddafi boasts Libya 
will soon acquire bomb 

Paris 

Libyan head of state Muammar 
Qaddafi said in an interview published 
here Sunday his country soon would 
be able to acquire the atom bomb. 

Colonel Qaddafi told the news 
magazine Le Point: "Soon the atom will 
have no secrets for anybody. Some 
years ago we could hardly procure a 
fighter squadron. Tomorrow we will be 
able to buy an atom bomb and all its 
parts. The nuclear monopoly is about 
to be broken." 

Terrorist attack 
on El Al jet fails 

Paris 

Two terrorists claiming to be 
Palestinians hurled grenades and fired 
pistols at an Israeli jumbo jetliner at 
Orly Airport on Sunday, then seized a 
man, a woman, and a four-year-old 
child in the terminal building and held 
them in a rest room, authorities said. 

A doctor at the scene said at least 20 
persons were wounded in shooting 
Inside the terminal building, including 
several policemen who were in serious 
condition. He said some of the injured 
were hit by grenade fragments. 

An Israeli Embassy official said the El 
Al Boeing 747 apparently was not hit 
and took off without incident for Tel 
Aviv. The number of persons aboard 
the jumbo jetliner was not immediately 
known. 

The identity of the terrorists also was 
not known, but the Palestine Liberation 
Organization office in Paris said it had 
nothing to do with the airport attack 
and condemned It. 

Congressional file 
by FBI reported 

Washington 

The Federal Bureau of investigation 
compiled files on senators and 
congressmen during the reign of the 
late J. Edgar Hoover as FBI director, 
the Washington Post said Sunday. 

Quoting as its source two former 
assistants to Mr. Hoover, the Post said 
the files contained information on the 
girl friends and drinking problems of 
members of Congress, but that the 
data was not used for blackmail. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, one of 
those said to be a subject of an FBI 
file, called for a congressional 
investigation into the charges. 


Conway returns 
to labor leadership 

New York 

Jack T. Conway, who lr> earlier years 
helped Walter P. Reuther develop 
social programs for the United 
Automobile Workers, has left the 
prestigious presidency of Common 
Cause to return to the labor movement 
as executive director of the American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal employees (AFL-CIO). 

Within labor and in public 
employment, it is considered 
significant Mr. Conway now will work 
closely with Jerry Wurf, president of 
AFSCME, a labor-leadership maverick 
whose thinking is more along liberal 
and social lines than is that of most 
AFL-CIO leaders, writes Ed Townsend, 
Monitor labor correspondent The 
combination could broaden the thrust 
I and increase the militancy of the union 
in the fast-growing, public-employee 
union field — and enhance Mr. Wurf s 
prospects in labor. 

Close to the Kennedy family, Mr. 
Conway left the UAW to become 
deputy director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in the 1960s. In 
addition to heading Common Cause, a 
$45,000-a-year job, Mr. Conway 
formerly served as chairman of 
Americans for Democratic Action and 
as director of the Center for 
Community Change. 
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Interesting case . . . 

Retired U.S. Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr. of North Carolina holds vate law practice years ago. The former Watergate com- 
the original shingle which hung outside his walkup office mittee chairman said that if an “interesting, case came 
In the Morgantown, N.C., square where he began his pri- along" he “might be tempted to take It” 


New study credits 
daylight saving . i 

San Francisco 
If a new California study is any guide, 
permanent daylight-saving time coukjf 
play a more important part In cutting! 
down automobile-accident fatalities 
than previously thought 
Monitor correspondent Frederic A, 
Moritz reports that a study by San Jc te 
State University economics Prof. 
Geoffrey Nunn and Betty Chu 


Poll shows religious growth 

Princeton, N.J. 

A growing number of Americans — although still a minority — believe 
religion Is Increasing its Influence on their society, according to the lat- 
est Gallup poll. 

The survey showed 31 percent of respondents believe the influence of 
religion is growing, while 56 percent believe its effect is waning. 

In 1970, the last time the question was asked, only 14 percent be- 
lieved the influence of religion was growing as compared with 75 per- 
cent who felt its impact was declining. 

The current survey represents a reversal of the long-term trend that 
began In 1957, when the question first was asked. At that time, only 14 
percent felt the Influence of religion was decreasing. Thereafter, the per- 
centage grew with each successive survey, reaching 75 percent in 1970. 

A Protestant clergyman said he felt more people were turning to reli- 
gion because of current events, including the state of the economy. 

“The decline of affluence and the shock of crises will Incline more 
people to see the timeless values and sources of hope," he said. 


concludes that permanent daylight- 
saving time saved, or avoided, 7.2 
percent of the 652 fewer California 
auto deaths credited to the gasoline 
shortage in the first half of 1 974. 

California rescinded permanent 
daylight-saving time after an earlier 
California highway-patrol study caHed 
its safety effects negligible. 

The new study uses more 
sophisticated statistical techniques, 
according to its authors. They say the 
results show lower speed limits 
account for 53.2 percent of the fewer 
fatalities, and reduced auto travel, 
another 33.6 percent. 

Leningrad artists apply 
for second exhibit 

Moscow 

A group of unofficial Leningrad 
artists said here they had applied to 
hold a second exhibition of 
nonorthodox art in the northern city in 
March, following what they described 
as a highly successful show last month. 

Painter Yuri Zharkikh told reporters 
in the Moscow apartment of fellow 
artists Oskar Rabin they had asked for 
a week-long show beginning on March 
15 in a Leningrad exhibition hall that . 
can accommodate 1,000 visitors. There 
had been no reply so far. 

Both the Moscow and Leningrad 
artists, most of whom do not belong to 


the official artists' union, took part in 
two open-air shows of nonorthodox art 
in September in Moscow that, as the 
first of their kind in 50 years, drew wide 
attention abroad. The first exhibition 
was broken up by the authorities, who 
used bulldozers, police auxiliaries, and 
a water cannon. The second showing 
later in the month was officially 
sanctioned. 

France gloats oyer 
arms sale to U&. 

Paris 

The sale of the Franco-West German 
Roland missile to the UJ3. Army will 
open a potential world market worth 
billions of dollars, its makers said here. 

The U.S. Army earlier this week 
selected the missile as its main all- 
weather anti-aircraft defense system for 
forward area combat units. 

"We can proudly claim teat we have 
made a major breakthrough in the U.S. 
and have cinched the deal of the 
century," said Gen. Jean Crepin, head 
of tee missile division Of France's 
Aerospatiale Company, which builds 
the Roland system in partnership with 
West Germany's Messerschmitt 
Bolkow-Blohm. "We expect orders 
totaling 20,000 million francs [about 
$4.8 billion] over the next 1 0 to 15 
years," the general told a press 
conference. 


lift 


Pakistan quake 

Lahore and Rawalpindi innorteem 
Pakistan were rocked by an earthquake 
of moderate intensity Sunday^TTtere 
were no immediate reports of 
casualties or damage. A series of ‘ 
tremors has hit the Asian sub-continent 
over the past few weeks since the 
catastrophic quake in the remote 
Karakoram Mountains Dec. 28 killed 
5,300 persons. 

Czechs won’t sign 

Czechoslovakia says it will not sign a 
previously initialed property settlement 
with tee United States because of 
“political conditions" In the 
"Czechoslovak supplement" of the i 
U.S. Trade Reform Act. to which the 
Soviet Union also objected. 

Development aid 

The governing council of the United 
Nations Development Program has 
approved $83.5 million in aid to what 
were described as 10 "low-income' 1 
countries. Four are Arab oil producers. 
The sums included $1 .3 million for the 
United Arab Emirates, a sizable oil 
exporter. There was $3.9 million for 
Oman. $2.4 million for Bahrain and 
$1.1 million for Qatar, which produce 
oil on a somewhat lesser scale. 

Chilean refugees 

Fifty of the 350 people who took 
refuge in the Italian Embassy in 
Santiago following the September, 

1973, military coup in Chile were 
scheduled to arrive in Rome Tuesday, 
a migration official said in Geneva. The 
refugees have been granted safe 
conduct by the Chilean government 
Further groups of 50 win leave tee 
Chilean capital on January 24, 25 and 
27. 

Rockefeller in Israel 

David Rockefeller, brother of Vice- 
President Nelson A. Rockefeller and 
chairman of the board of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank in New York, arrived 
in Israel on the weekend for talks with 
Israeli ministers. In reply to a question, 
Mr. Rockefeller said he did not have 
immediate plans to open a Chase 
Manhattan branch in Israel. 


* Stretching IRA cease-fire toward peace 


Continued from Page 1 

detention. In this way, the IRA may 
well be seeking to prove that a few 
gunmen can get more concessions 
than any number of law-abiding 
Northern Ireland Catholics. 

Releases sought 
The IRA hints at a long-term cessa- 
tion of all hostilities in Northern 


Ireland and Britain In return for 
immediate large-scale releases of 
IRA prisoners and direct negotiati on s 
about phased British withdrawal 
from Northern Ireland, as a prelude 
to unification of North and South. 

Catholic political leaders in the 
North and Southern Irish politicians 
have consistently urged the British 
Government to endorse Irish unifica- 
tion as the logical, long-term solution. 


*Ford stumps; critics warn 


Continued from Page 1 

Earlier, Mr. Ford expressed con- 
fidence In Mr. Simon and said he 
would remain both Secretary of the 
Treasury and the President’s chief 
economic spokesman. 

"We now know,” noted a Brookings 
Institution economist, “that the Arab 
[oil] embargo drained $36 billion from 
the economy, and ended up as a 3.6 
percent Increase In the consumer 
price index. 

“Mr. Ford’s $30 billion energy tax 
package," continued the economist, 
“may cause a 2 percent rise in the 
consumer price index, if there is no 
pyramiding of costs passed through to 
consumers." 

If pass-through costs total mare 
than $30 billion, as some experts 
expect, consumer prices may rise 
more than 2 percent. “Also,” can-, 
eluded the Brookings official, “the 


taxes will be deflationary, to the 
extent they reduce demand far goods 
associated with petroleum.’’ 

Cooperation asked 

Democratic leaders of Congress, 
while promising . swift action on an 
Income tax cut — though not neces- 
sarily exactly as Mr. Ford proposes — 
express sharp criticism of the energy 
tax proposals. 

Aware of this, the President urged 
Congress to cooperate with him in 
starting the “train in the right direc- 
tion and then reconcile [differences] 
over the fare and tee speed — and 
even over rebates on the tickets. But 
let’s get started." 

Mr. Ford was speaking to an AFL- 
CIO audience in Washington, in the 
first of several speeches he is sched- 
uling around the nation in support of 
his policies. 


These politicians argue that Britalr 
can defuse the Northern Ireland situ 
atlan only by giving, its seal a 
approval to gradual unification. 

But there ia one major .'drawback U 
a British declaration now favoring 
eventual unification. Any immediate 
British move would allow the IRA ti 
claim credit for driving Britain out 
Violence, rather than political pres 
sure, would then seem to pay. 

Concessions advocated 

Accordingly, Northern Ireland’ i 
Catholic political leaders and th . 
Irish Government in Dublin want to > 
British to concede just enough to toe 
IRA to allow the cease-fire to con- 
tinue. The longer peace continues, ft. 
is hoped, the more the public wifi 
resist any return to violence. After 
perhaps six months of peace, genulx^b 
political progress might thus be pos- 
sible. Perhaps by then the IRA wffl 
virtually be forgotten. 

That la tee point when Britain 
should openly declare its support ton 
Irish reunification, the Irish moder- 
ates argue. 

Accordingly, Catholic politicians 
North and South want the British jo 
postpone elections for a constitutional 
convention in Northern Ireland, now 
planned tor March. This, it Is argued, 
would be far too soon, with memories 
of violence too fresh. 

The argument that at least a six- 
month breathing space is essential 
has led the Irish Government in 
Dublin to shelve its own plans tor new 
anti-IRA legislation. Dublin wants the 
IRA forgotten, not turned into mar- 
tyrs. 


* China prepares to deal with possible world turmoil 


Continued from Page 1 

The details of these developments were announced by 
the official Hslnhua (New China) News Agency, portions 
at a time, between Friday and Sunday. 

Final touches on the decisions apparently were made 
at a full meeting of the Communist Party Central 
Committee held Jan. 8 to 10, its first full session In more 
than a year. 

Formal approval was then given by the long-delayed 
National People’s Congress involving 2,864 delegates 
from all over the country, which met last week (Jan. 13 to 
17) for the first time in a decade. Both bodies met in 
secret, without any public announcement until their 
sessions were completed. 

A striking feature of the new government appoint- 
ments was the stronger backstopping for Premier Chou 
En-lai with an expanded list of deputy premiers — from 6 
to 12 . 

At the top of tee list was Teng Halao-ping, the 
reactivated old comrade of Mr. Choi’s, whose recent role 
as principal fill-in during the Premier’s illness was thus 
formalized. 

All of the changes just announced tended to confirm the 


status quo that had developed over the past few 
“recovery" years since the 1966-69 Cultural Revolution. 
The two places where contention far power had arisen — 
the government apparatus and the Army — have been 
stabilized under their present party control by <i) 
abolishing tee post of "chief of state" and (2) designating 
the party chairman as commander of the armed forces. 

Other changes in the Constitution gave of ficial appro- 
val to existing practices such as allowing commune 
members to “engage in individual labor" to help meet 
their personal needs, and even to go on strike against 
improper management 

AH of this was not accomplished without considerable 
struggle, as was evidenced in past year's political 
campaigning between tee “moderate” and “radical” 
wings of the party — with the radicals more willing to 
riak internal turmoil to achieve social reform. 

But recent official statements indicate that worsening 
inte rnational conditions became a decisive factor in the 
debate. China foresees a period of serious, possibly 
extreme, economic and political chaos ahead in the 
world at large — and wants to be certain of its own 
strength. 


* Rail plan: 

Buy tracks 

Continued from Page 1 

A major political advantage cited 
for this plan is its similarity to the 
ownership of highways and airports 
by state and local governments, with 
private use allowed. 

Those lines which would be involved 
stretch from Boston to St. Louis and 
from Chicago to Washington, D.C., 
and include the Penn Central, Read- 
ing, Ann Arbor, - Central of New 
Jersey, Lehigh Valley, and L ehigh 
and Hudson River railroads, plus the 
Erie Lackawanna, which recently 
asked to be included in the new 
system. 


Funding seen inadequate 

Sources close to USRA. say its 
planners,, even before their computer 
spills out precise .financial pre- 
dictions, are convinced that-a Conrail 
system will need much mare money 
than the $1.6 billion in loans that 
Congress has authorized so tor. 

Predictions from various railroad 
experts (but not publicly from USRA 
officials) indicate that Conrail may 
need $3 bmtan-$5 bUllan in outright 
grants or in longterm loans, in order 
to have a chance of eventually mak- 
ing a profit Conrail could not repay 
even the interest on $1.6 wwim in 
loans, several experts say. 

In addition to the $3.76 billion, 
Congress might be required to pay as 
much as $13 billion — one estimate of 
the railroads’ total worth — to cre- 
ditors of the bankrupt railroads. If tee 
creditors sue the government when 
their lines are reorganized. The U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled in December 
that creditors can sue if they are 
dissatisfied with tee exchange of new 
Conrail stock for old railroad stock. 

The only way the USRA could avoid 
asking for a huge amount of money to 
support Conrail would be to propose a 
drastically reduced rail s y ste m , with 
massive branch line abandonments, 
says F. Gerald RawHng, Illinois 
transportation planner. 

Such a proposal would be “politi- 
cally explosive," says Alan Dustin, 
president of the bankrupt Boston & 
Maine Railroad, which is being 
reorganized independent of Conrail 
and without massive a bandonme nts. 

Although USRA’ s preliminary plan, 
with its requests for money, Is not due 
until Feb. 26, Congress already faces ■ 
new requests tor railroad funds. The 
U.S. Department of Transportation Is 
seeking an extra $100 wmifcm to 
subsidize continued rail service' until 
reorganization, and an extra $160 
million for rahaWitiatinn of .track, 

locomotives, and freight cars. 


★ More ‘give’ 

| in Mideast 

Continued from Page 1 

Asked whether the U.S. might for- 
mally guarantee Israel, the Presi- 
dent, who as a congressman was 
known to be hilly pro-Israeli, replied : 

“We have given everything except 
that. We have often made com- 
mitments that we consider Israel a 
necessary state in the Middle East, 
but as to integrity of territory and its 
existence. I wouldn’t rule out [a 
guarantee] under same circum- 
stances, but there has to be, in my 
judgment, some real progress there 
before that step would be taken.” 

Although Israelis discounted the 
importance of these remarks on the 
grounds that Israel has never sought 
a guarantee, observers generally de- 
tected therein a sign of U.S. Insistence 
that Israel take advantage of what 
could he a last chance to come to 
terms. 

Why optimism holds 

The Israelis remain generally opti- 
mistic for several reasons: 

■ One is that since Mr. Alton's pre- 
vious visit to Washington a month 
ago, Soviet leader Leonid L Brezh- 
nev's delayed or postponed visit to 
Cairo, Damascus, and Baghdad in- 
dicates, Israelis believe, a definite j 
falling-out between the Egyptians and 
the Russians over ' the question of 
resupplying Egypt with arms. This is 
quite apart from the issue of Mr. 
Brezhnevlshealth. 

Another portent of what may lie 
ahead came last week in the form of 
an article in the New York Times by 
Mohammed Hassanein Heykal, who 
was until last February p-Met editor of , 
Al -Ahram, Egypt’s most influential, 
newspaper. Although now semi-re-; 
tired and at odds with the regime, he/ 
continues to play an Influential role 
and his articlewas apolitical event. 

Arguing that under current circum- 
stances the Israelis may be tempted 
to launch a preemptive war, and teat 
while the Arabs "in the long term 
cannot lose,”, it would be a “mis- 
calculation far Mr. Kissinger or any- 
one else to conclude from this that tee 
Arabs can wait it out” 


Arab emotions cited 

Psychological and emotional pres- 
sures In the Arab world growing out of 
the October war are so strong, he 
wrote, that the Arabs "cannot wait — 
notfor long anyway.” 

According to State Department offi- 
cials '’some conce ptual progress” 
was made during the- most recent- 
Alton visit. Perhaps tor this reason' 
the department confirmed General 
Alton’s announcement teat, he had 
Invited Dr. Kissinger to IsraeL 


★GOP leaders 
on Ford 

Continued from Page 1 

From a Southern state: “I thought 
that for the first time he showed that 
he completely understood what be 
was doing and its effect on tin 
American people. He looked ex- 
tremely good in that address. ” 

\ From the East: “I was in favor of 
most of It [the speech]. It Is hard to 
pacify everyone and still do what is 
right ..." 

From another midcontinent leader; 
“The public knows government can’t 
solve all problems. But they want a 
President who acts. And he is acting 
now." 

There remains, however, a strong 
and pervasive mistrust nrnmg Re- 
publican leaders over what almost all 
of them see as an excess In “liberal" 
philosophy in Mr. Ford’s approach to 
solving economic problems. 

Almost all of them raised questions 
about the lack of emphasis in the 
President’s approach to cutting gov- 
ernment spending. 

A Southerner: “What we have not 
been told is that his program will 
bring about a trem endous deficit in 
the next two years — and that this will ; 
feed our biggest problem, which Is 
inflation." 

‘Headed for trouble 9 

From New England: “As Candidas 
Ford was — he was not 
enough. He should have said that if 
this federal spending -continues, w® 
are going to crash. He did not empha* 
size It enough- We’re headed for . 

trouble, in my opinion/ 1 

From the Rocky Mountain area: 
“Many people here think he may be 
going 'too far; too much Mwph»uii« en- 
tile short term and spending us out of 
it, and not enough emphasis as tea 
tong term and the need tor balancing 
the budget.” 

From a border state: “It seems to 
me that thin giant-sized budget U 
simply going to fepd inflation.” . 

Some other quotes from GOP tew* 
era is reflective of the President's 
formidable challenge, reaching wen 
into hla own party ranks: 

From the Southwest: “X +htnk Si® 1* . 
making some reasonably goMl -neb* 
at the problem. Til give him 89 to ** 
days and see what happens. X hope It 
works. 

. “I would grade Mm - as fair. H* 
diocre. I'm not sure he has what It 
takes. He just hasn’t brought but- 
standing people, around. him,, and 
could get almost anyone. But I ** 1 ’* 

know these people in the White Hoi®®; 

He teas been In there tor five monte* 
and- he simply hasn't. shown mud**,.. 
He's trying now. -But I have ntf 
doubts." 

From the West Coast: ”1 have been . 
disappointed in him thus far.” 
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Leaders in education spotlight 
major issues facing U.S. schools and colleges 


Executive Director, 
^Eaucatfoft 'Commission 
: Of the States 

- Wendell H. Pierce 




• Denver 

The five most important education 
issues that the United States faces in 
the next two years are : 

• Retrenchment: Declining enroll- 
ments. inflation, and recession mean 
that the schools must cutback. 

• School finance: Court cases and 
equalization mean the widespread 
revision of school-finance programs. 

• Diversity: How can options be 
maintained, with valid opportunity 
for career choices? 

• Negotiations: Can teacher-man- 
agement relations be streamlined for 
the benefit of all education Interests? 

• Reassessment of the role of the 
schools: What direction should cur- 
riculum evaluation take in order to 
ensure that education is serving chil- 
dren and society? 

It Is likely that school enrollments 
will drop 40 to 50 percent within the 
next 20 years. Can we — in the next 
few years — prepare for the radical 
reorientation which this change will 
require? * P iease turn to Page 13 


Headmaster, 
t_akeside School 

A. D. Ayrault, Jr. 


\ Seattle 

. Attention '■ to the following tasks 
would enhance the education of Amer- 
icans: 

1. Increase the capacity of individ- 
uals, or their parents, to choose the 
nature and time of their own learn- 
ing. 

2. Generate employment for more 
young people. 

3. Develop in individuals greater 
political skill and confidence, and 
awareness of responsibility as 
world citizens. 

4. Mount a major study of divorce. 
Develop the attitudes and skills 
likely to reduce divorce, coutrib- 
.otbtg thereby to other human asso- 
ciations as well. 

5. Reduce the size of big- city 
schools. 

Choice requires involvement, it in- 
vests power, it stimulates flexibility 
and imagination. We know this about 
human nature, and yet choice is 
largely absent in our society’s most 
pervasive institutions, the tax-sup- 
ported schools, please turn to Page 12 


President of the \ 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 

Nils Y. Wessell 

New York 

My qualifications to comment on 
important issues in education do not 
extend beyond higher education and 
therefore I limit myself to that leveL 

As an administrator at Tttfts Uni- 
versity (Medford, Mass.) far many 
years and as a foundation president 
far the past seven yearn, 1 have had 
the opportunity to watch- devel- 
opments from two quite different 
vantage points. I also have served as 
a trustee of two public and five 
private Institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

These experiences may add up to 
bias rather than objectivity, but be 
that as it may, I consider the Allow- 
ing to be the most critical issues 
facing colleges and universities over 
the next term: 

• The unionization of college and 
university faculties and the r&ulting 
role of collective bargaining in deter- 
mining academic programs arid stan- 
dards. ■ 

★Please turn to Page 10 


By Cynthia Parsons 

Education editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

We begin today a year-long discussion of the major 
issues facing schools and colleges throughout the world, 
today's focus is on the problems facing United States 
schools and colleges. Today’s writers are those who are 
known as “leaders” In education. 

And they do not paint a pretty picture of affluence and 
excellence. On the contrary, their list of issues is really 
a list of problems — deep, difficult, distressing problems. 

Whether talking about schools or colleges, money is 
one issue nearly every leader has spotlighted. To 
improve the quality of schooling more money is 
necessary. To give low-income students a chance at a 
college education, more money is necessary. To provide 
better curriculum materials, more money is necessary. 

The trend toward the unionization of teaching staffs 
and the splitting of schools and colleges into manage- 
ment and labor camps Is seen as an issue by those both in 
favor of this labor movement and those decidedly against 
collective bargaining. 

Still with us, of course, is the issue of how the 
disadvantaged — low income or minorities or both — are 
to receive enough compensation to bring them level with 
more advantaged students. Today's writers question 
whether the Golden Rule of doing unto others is really 
being applied consistently to the poor and racial 
minorities. 

The balance between liberal education and vocational 
schooling is pinpointed by several leaders. Some feel the 
pendulum has swung too close to schooling for skills; 
others argue that students finish school with too few 
occupational skills. 

And nearly every leader decries mediocrity. 

At issue as well is the question of diversity or options. 
In a financial squeeze often the first schools to close are 
those which ' rely on private sources of Income. And 
generally these are the very institutions which- we 
different from all others; which offer a true alternative. 


Your opinion, please 

Whether yon live in Bali, Brussels, Bangkok, Birmingham, Barcelona, Button 
Bay. Vt., or wherever, we’d like to bear from you. 

What do yon are the two or three top education issues facing your 

community and your nation? 

Let ns know before Feb. 28, and we’ll include your opinions in a roundup early in 
March. 

Send your opinions to: The Christian Science Monitor, Education Editor, Box 
358, Aster Station, Boston, MA 02115. 


Clip and mail 1 




Melvin 

Maddocks 


Where are 
the snows 
of yesteryear? 


V. 


The New Englander, to quote a New 
Englander, James Russell Lowell, has 
“meteorological ambitions”: He “likes 
to be hotter and colder, to have been 
more deeply snowed up, to have more 
trees and larger blown down than his 
neighbors." 

At this moment of writing, so far — 
the most important two words in the 
language of a New Englander speaking 
about his weather — the winter of 1974- 
75 has been curiously mild. Around 
Boston, two January days reached 
above 60 degrees. Only one day of pond 
skating. Snowfall fit for a broom rather 
than a shovel. Old-timers scratching 
their heads. 

So far. 

a J a 

The radical soul of the New En- 
gland? r ounts the fuel saved and looks 
with elief through his unsalted wind- 
shi' d at each day's dry road. Even the 
children make the best of it, riding 
their Christinas bicycles instead of 
their sleds. But something in the New 
Englander — perhaps the thing that 
makes him a New Englander — longs 
for One Big Storm. He waits for it as a 
Wagnerian waits for his climax in 
brass: 

"Announced by all the trumpets of 
the sky. 

Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er 
the fields, 


Seems nowhere to slight: the whited 
air . 

Hides hills and woods, the river and 
the heaven, 

And veils the farm-house at the 
garden's end.” 

Or so wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Snow turns Everyman into a shoveler 
and a poet. 

Snow brought out the . transcan- 
dentalist in Emerson, “hiding" and 
"veiling” the world, making it In- 
substantial, even unreal. Far another 
New England poet, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, snow burled things but ex- 
cavated people. ' 

In “Snow-Bound”.. (1885) Whittier 
wrote the poem to end all poems about 
New England winters, recalling almost 
.half a century later alegendary storm 
of his childhood. He begins his 759-line 
epic as deliberately as a northeaster. 
First, the “hard, dull bitterness of 
cold,” the graying skies. Then the 
“swarm and whirl-dance" of the first 
flakes. Finally, the Great Disguise — 
the Clothes-line posts- peer into bed- 
room windows “like tall and sheeted 
ghosts.” 

A A y 

But the Important : perspective for 
Whittier is the one revealing familiar 
people in an un*am»far situatio n . The 
family is cut off, in Isolation. "No social 
'smoke” rises above the oak woods, 
testifying to other human beings. No 


sounds-of-life can be heard, not even 
the “burled brooklet.” Like the first 
men, the WhitfcLers gather around a 
fire. There are mugs of hot cider and 
the everpresent basket of October nuts. 
But even “the cat’s dark silhouette on 
the wall /A cou chant tiger's seemed to 
fall.” 

The snow outside — that blank white 
fact — has made all life suddenly 
elemental. Everybody sees everybody 
else as if for the first time. As 
Whittier's father, a gray, tired farmer, 
retells the adventures of his youth — 
close scrapes with Indians and wild 
beasts In the forests of Canada — he 
becomes transformed in his poet-son's 
eyes : a “boy that night he seemed." 

* A A 

In addition to family, a guest is 
present at the hearth, a young woman 
named Harriet Livermore who almost 
runs away with the poem. Whittier 
outlines her future in a preface. Shortly 
after that storm she became a self- 
appointed missionary, preaching the , 
Second Advent, “the Lead's speedy 
.coming.” . 

“With this message she crossed the 
Atlantic and spent the greater part of a 
long life in traveling over Europe and 
Asia,” Whittier writes. "She lived 
some time with Lady Hester Stanhope, 
a woman as fantastic and mentally 
strained as herself, on the slope of ML ' 


Lebanon, but finally quarreled with her 
in regard to two white horses with red 
marks on their backs on which her 
titled hostess expected to ride Into 
Jerusalem with the Lord. A friend of 
mine found her, when quite an ' old 
woman, wandering in Syria with a tribe 
of Arabs . . . who accepted her as their 
prophetess and leader.” 

Has anybody written about Harriet 
Livermore? And if not, why not? 
Whittier’s reader must wonder what 
effect being a snowbound New En- 
glander had on her subsequent career. 
To be snowbound, Whittier suggests, is 
to come into a new relationship with 
oneself as well as others. For here is an 
Involuntary version of the withdrawal 
into the wilderness that has been 
known to produce saints and madmen. 

A century later New Englanders get 
out their snow-blowers and their truck- 
plows to bring their retreat to an end 
before .it starts. Still, for a moment or 
two, the world looks different The old 
and the soiled are purified — until 
tomorrow's smog. The earthbound is 
made ethereal — until those electric 
driveways do their stuff. - The new 
enchanted shape of things seems to 
promise a new enchanting shape for us 
too. 

In 1975 we could use One Big Storm. 


A Monday and Thursday feature by 
the Monitor's columnist-at-large. 
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education issues today 


Quality of teaching looms as major issue 


By Ralph C. Steiger 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Newark, Del. 

What Influences education usually 
impinges upon reading In some way, 
and so it is inevitable that my per- 
spective is Influenced by my vantage 
point on the educational scene. I shall, 
with, temerity, try to predict devel- 
opments in education for the next few 
years from the place X know best, the 
teaching of reading. 


In order to do this, however, their 
principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents must show responsible lead- 
ership. We have good evidence that 
good teaching is a prime factor in a 
child's learning to read, and so better 
results can be expected — providing 
other support is not lost 


The quality of teaching 

Population growth In our country is 
now zero; numbers of pupils in our 
classrooms have shrunk; the need for 
new teachers has decreased sharply. 
The quality of teaching in our schools 
is likely to be one of the important 
educational Issues In the next few 
years. 

Now that the day when a school 
administrator was glad to get any 
warm body who could qualify for a 
temporary teaching certificate is 
over, we should expect teachers to 
perform like professionals. 


The money squeeze 

Even if tax rates remain constant, 
the real value of financial support for 
schools will be diminished. The selec- 
tion of materials for teaching will 
become a critical management func- 
tion In many schools. The purchase of 
the most appropriate materials avail- 
able in the marketplace is not easy, 
and teachers and administrators 
working cooperatively will need to 
sharpen their shopping skills. 


have a voice , in the policies of their 
public schools, and that when such 
involvement is denied they should 
take action. This action, in a democ- 
racy, should not Include mob vio- 
lence, threats, and other illegal acts 
done under the guise of being heard. ; 

Populism has many faces, in? 
eluding axxU-intellectuallsm. Needless 
to say, decisions about the content of 
boOks read in a democracy — where 
students are expected to be taught to 
make decisions — should not be made 
by a mob and we must make certain 
that where there are major divisions 
of thought children will not be forced 
to read only one point of view. 


minorities In language as well as the 
social areas. Indeed, it Is probable 
that language needs can best.be met 
in pre-school years. If we are com- 
mitted to improving the lot of minor- 
ity groups, programs of language 
development which reach c hildr en 
early will need to be tteveSoped. 
Similarly, other needs of these groups 

nutritional, social, and vocational 

_ require early and cooperative 
attention from agencies outside the 
schools. 


The populist movement 
Although the teacher has direct 
responsibility for using instructional 
materials and so should have a direct 
voice in their selection, another, far 
more strident voice is being heard. 
There is no doubt that parents should 


The minorities 

A commitment to recognize and 
adjust to the needs of minority chil- 
dren now is a fact In most schools. 
Just how their needs will be met Is not 
clear, however, and c ontinuin g ad- 
justments will need to be made. 
Emotions, unfortunately, often play 
an important part in the solution of 
socially-related problems. 

Our lang ua g e -oriented schools are 
important for adjusting the needs of 


Collective bargaining 
How organized teachers — and 
their leadership — look upon their 
professional responsibilities during 
collective bargaining, will influence 
education during the next few years 
as much as anything. Support person- 
nel who can Influence good practice, 
enrich school offerings, and add indi- 
vidual students with, special he l p often 
are not a part of a bargaining pack- 
age. 


Mr. Steiger Is. executive director of 
the International Heading Associ- 
ation. 
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Hillsdale, Michigan 

founded 1844 


Independent, co-ed, 

IBierai am college for 
1,000 students 

residential 

international student body 
23 academic disciplines 

strong faculty, visiting 
professors 

teacher preparation and pre- 
professional program 

honors p rogr a m. Independent 
study 

intercollegiate and intramural 
sports 


write: Director of Admission* 
HfHsdate College 
Hillsdale. Michigan 49242 


NO PROBLEM . . . 
WE STILL KNOW YOU 


A! Iowa Wesleyan College the student is more than 
just a number. He is a very real part of the community, 
both on-campus, and In the city of Mount Pleasant, 
known by his peers and professors alike. 


We have no graduate student instructors. Classes 
are small proving grounds for future leaders. 


So if you think you can get used to having every- 
one on campus address you by name, consider Iowa 
Wesleyan. We are modem enough to use a computer, 
small enough to still know you. 




MOUNT PLEASANT, IOWA 52641 



AN EXPERIENCE DESIGNED 
FOR YOU! 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY offers s 
apodal program for preeoflege 
students. H features a variety of uni- 
versity credit courses, campus liv- 
ing. and cultural end social activities 
directed by qualified counselors, 
advisors and faculty. Summer 
Scholar Awards are available. 



SCIENCE 
MANAGEMENT 
JOURNALISM 
TV - RADIO 
FILM • DRAMA 
ART « MUSIC 


Please send mg □ toner tody Prsfmn Information Dept. *820 
Noma 


Atfdrett 

(ptaaw print full name) 


Yoar In HA. 

City 

State 

2«P 


For Mora Information Write To: 
Fwamitt smuts emu 
1 17 CeSege Place tyrant*, N. v. 13210 


tnmMmii 


Liberal arts for women 

B.A. degree in 23 fields; self-designed major 

Campus in metro-Atlanta 


* ■ 


For brochures, clip and mall 


To: Office of Admissions, Box B 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur. Georgia 30030 


Name . 


Year — 

HJS. graduate 


Address. 


Street 


City 


State 


Zip 


VACATION AT SCHOOL 


J- 


Canton Ag and Tech offers a 
‘Summer Fun At School * 
program, through August 8. 


Traditional credit courses PLUS 

" Experiment With Crafts ' 1 - 

for Fun! 


Bus tours planned to scenic, historic Montreal, Ottawa, i. 

Seaway, Upper Canada Village, etc. f 


Write; 


Office of Continuing Education 
Canton ATC 
Canton, NY 13617 

TeL: (315) 386-7129 


Vanderbilt University announces the 
Harold Stirling Vanderbilt Scholarships 


Tl» SclwtenWps ora mrsdad “to students who hm daomanstrotM quanta chart 


artariaHo of Mr. Vontterfalfc A Bvffy Intateot. sound »ct io te nhlp, tenacity of purac— . 
wMfflhr, a commitment to vocsOanea in wortfiwMte •ndeswr/' and ■for sMaafionai 
OttMglWMMftt and Weft prenim ... tn tcHncm, music, art. Joumofaro, cnmttn 


OFFICE OF ADMW8KM8 


VamfMMtUntvamty 


Nttfcvftle, TN 37146 


A little 
college 

never hurt 
anyone. 


What should colleges do? 
7 issues— uh, ‘collisions’— 


facing higher education 


By a staff witter of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Harlan Cleveland, president of the 
University of Hawaii,, and trustee of 
the International Council for Educa- 
tional Development (ICED) calls 
them "collisions” and not issues. He 
comes up with seven pertaining to 
higher education. 

With apologies, we paraphrase 
from “Occasional Paper No. 9“ pub- 
lished by the ICED, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10019. 

Issue (collision) No. 1: Who should 
go to college? That Is, of all secondary 
school students, which does should go 
on to higher education? And how 
should tfaey be chosen? . 

Issue No. 2: Should colleges pre- 
pare students for vocations in line 
with a nation’s manpower needs or for 
self-fulfillment? 

No. 3: Should singular academic 
disciplines give way to inter- 
disciplinary studies? Or, as Mr. 
Cleveland states it, ‘‘Education tar 
methodology or for values? ” 


Long-standing problem 
No. 4: How to resolve the local 
taxpayers' concerns regarding “what 


EDUCATION GUIDE 


COLLEGES and UNIVffiSITIES 


The summer EXPERIENCE at 

Carnegie-Mellon University 


PRE COLLEGE PROGRAM IN THE ARTS (grades 10, 11, and 12) 
separate programs in Architecture Art Design Drama Music 

EARLY ADMISSION / ADVANCED PLACEMENT* 

a low risk, high reward educational experience designed primarily for 
highly motivated high school juniors with courses In 
Biology Psychology" Literature History Calculus 

Physics'" Engineering ^ "'Chemistry Sociology * 

* Courses carry college credit upon suc ce s sfu l completion. Outstanding performance 
may merit early admission into CMU. 

Both pre college programs offered irva six week session, June 23 to August 1. 

UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 
May 13 to June 20 and June 23 to August t 
For information write: 

Director of Summer Pr ograms 
Camegre-Mellon University 
5000 Forbes Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 


With 1250 men and women students 
we have to admit we're small. 

But that doesrft stop us from being 
one of Virginia's finest liberal arts and 


sciences colle^ Offering a student- 


taculty ratio of 16:1. And granting 4 . 

d ^<ausewe'r^nall, we have the 
time to btettd Old World knowledge 
with progressive new thinking. And 
show you how to apply It to the world 
around you. 

But your education stacks up to a 
great deal more than books. 

Because where we're located, you 
can compterrtentyourdassrocrn 
experience with a hike through the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Or a concert 
downtown. 

So dorit let our size fool you. 

A little college fke us can help you 
go a long way in life. 

tor more Wormafion, write: 


Roanoke College 


Salem, Virginia 241 S3. 

Robert Doyle, Direcwr of Admissions 


An independent Hbeiai arts and 
sciences cofege since 1842. . 


. . somethin 


woman on 




Getting an education is sometimes bard, 
often exerting, and always personal. Ic 
is the process of coming to terms with the 
best in yourself. Thar is why at 
Rand o iptb-Macon your rale is as important 
as oats. 


'[ • You choose your own courses, 

.!• You may design your own major. 


• Write: H. C. Mudic 
Dean of Admissions 
R-MWC, Box C 
Lynchburg, VA 24304 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


Sweet Briar, Virginia 
■2459$ 


Sweet Briar, a liberal arts college for 700 women, of- 
fers 31 departmental and interdepartmental majors 
including environmental studies. 

Students have the options of designing their own 
majors within the frameWork of the 4-1-4 calendar. 
Sweet Briar maintains a 9-1 student-faculty ratio 
and encourages students to explore numerous for- 
eign study programs, notably Sweet Briar's Junior 
Year in France. - 

Located on a 3300-acrecampus in the fpothiils of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, Sweet Briar 
has extensive facilities for cultural and athletic activ- 
ities as well as an extensive riding program. 

Write our Director of Admissions today tor more In- 
formation. . j 


Name 

Address.... 

Oly..-.-.. 

School currently attencflng: 
Year of Graduation ... 


State. -Zip- — 



AMERICAN 

INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE 

Springfield 

Mw iBct i uretta 

Private ’ 

Cb-edncariocfU 


OFFERING MAJORS IN: 
Art* 4 Science* 1 


fliorh w nB t i y 


Chemistry 

E oo p oan c i 

Fn ^BA 

Figtfh 

History 


Liberal Studies 
Mathematics .. 
Medical Tech 


Spanish . 
PrcDcntal : 
Pre-Medical 
Pre- Veterinary 

Predyptcmtai'-, 
Pre-Law... 


Political 
Science r . 

Sociology 

.ft aal na ti A dmh ilelra Mon Psychology ft 

Accounting . Management: Elementary Ed. 

Fconomica Personnel Mgt. Secondary Sd.' 

, finance Teacher Training SpedaLIufoarioa 

Gen. Borinas in Bus. Ed. 



Dean of Adnusetoa* 

American International College 
Springfield, Mimchmtn* 0H09 


w* 1 


; 


goes on 19 there” at the local college 
or university? Tills used to be called 
‘'town vs. gown." It's a long-standing 
problem stemming from divergent 
expectations. Generally the local 
community takes a parochial view, 
while academics claim a cosmopoli- 
tan view. The two are often fax conflict 

No. 5: Another classic conflict, or 
collision, comes from the desire of the 
public to hold Its institutions of higher 
learning accountable, while the 
schools prefer a wide degree of 
Independence. 

No. 6: What happens when rights 
become too rigid, as in academic 
tenure? Will the faculties of major 
colleges be so built- In by 1880 that the 
Institutions will be unable to respond 
to Changing student needs? 


$ 


Who decides? 

Finally: Who will make the admin- 
istrative decisions on campus? Before 
I960 there was little question that 
trustees, presidents, and deans 
wielded majority. If not absolute, 
power. Now teachers and students 
flftmiiTHi part of the action. Mr. Cleve- 
land puts It succinctly, “How do you 
get everybody in on the act and still 
get some action?” 
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education issues today 


are 


issues 


^f<^nOdaHnigp& ‘ 
Education editor at 
The Christian Sdnnce Monitor 

United States schools and colleges 
face many problems. But there are 
also many, excellent programs al- 
ready In effect And these programs 
provide answers to many of the 
questions raised In today's special 
education section. 

Money; for example, Is a serious 
problem for college-baiind youngsters 
living In low-income families. One 
solution Is generous scholarship help 
for students who show special prom- 
ise. Another Is an open admissions 
policy which gives each student at 
least a .taste of what college-level 
work Is like. 

Work/ stadyschools ... 

, Y«^ . gainin g sup- 

port at the fe£erhl as well as state 
level /iflcooperatiYe education. This is 
a form bfwork/fctady- Students, such 
as those at Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass., may alternate semes- 
ters of academic study with semes- 
ters on related paying jobs. 

And yet another solution Is the 
offering to adults of community col- 
lege programs. The schedules ait 
these colleges are made flexible, 
enough to accommodate almost axqr- 
working schedule. Take the case of 
Mrs. A. She lives on a farm, trains 
horses, raises a family of three boys, 
pumps .gas in the family station five 


hours a day, and takes a correspond- 
ence course in accounting. 

Nooh course 

<■ Or D , a young adult Hie got a 

job on the paint crew at a local 
■community college end wound .up 
taking a course during the noon 
break. He’s now talking seriously 
about finishing his interrupted college 
education, even though his income is 
less than kLOO a week. 

More and more p hilanthr opic orga- 
nizations are looking for and finding 
youngsters in low-inccane and minor- 
ity homes who need just a small 
scholarship in order to go to college. 
And ABC (A Better Chance) provides 
&. year or two of preparation in an « 
independent school before college for 
minority, low-income students. 

Finaaeesloomlaige 

The lmoney problems far elemen- 
taxy And secondary public schools are 
extremely serious. Across the United 
States, inequities in funding are being 
challenged by concerned citizens. 

The famous Texas case, Rodriguez 
v. Edgar, was lost at the United States 
Supreme Court level In 1973, but the 
injustice of the present public school, 
finance system in that state is of deep 
concern to some legal scholars and 
economists. The movement is small 
and slow, but going forward through 
legislative channels. 

In Texas, as in most of the states. 


school systems are dependent an 
property taxes for financial support, 
which means that more than $2,600 is 
spent on a child in one school district 
while another district may be able to 
. raise less than $1,000 per pupil. A new 
law in Connecticut, for example, 
states that this Inequality must be 
erased - 

New legislation proposed 

As taxpayers in New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and California come to grips 
with new court rulings regarding, a 
need to “equalize" financial backing 
tor every student regardless of where 
he lives or how high property values 
are in bis community, new legislation 
is being proposed. 

There is also gro win g evidence that 
citizens' groups are studying public 
school budgets with an eye to econo- 
mizing. Business managers are hot 
only having to answer the question 
“How did yon spend our money?" but 
also, "Why did you spend it that 
way?" 

Quiet Integration 

While the city of Boston has been 
gmhWng headlines over the struggle 
to desegregate its public schools, 
thousands of formerly all-one-race 
schools -{white or black) have quietly 
welcomed minority students provld*. 
ing them with every possible aid. 


In Boston's favor is the fact that the 
first public secondary school ever In 
the United States — Boston Latin, 
circa 1685 — always has been open to 
every race, color, and creed on the 
basis of a competitive academic ex- 
amination. 

Examples of racial concern 
abound. In Berkeley, Calif. , as soon as 
the schools had physical integration, 
concerned citizens worked for ways to 
achieve social integration as welL 
Hundreds of paid and unpaid parents 
came to school to help integrate adult 
staffs, to ease the language problems, 
to provide special reading aid, to help 
develop a respect for all creeds, 
cultures, races. 

Welcomed back 

Berkeley is not a special or isolated 
case. There are many others. For 
example, quietly and without national 
fanfare, Greene County, Ala., which 
is predominantly black, baa wel- 
comed back into the public schools the 
white children who formerly sought 
isolation in an all-white academy. 

Guidance counselors, once con- 
centrating solely on college-prepara- 
tory juniors and seniors, have ex- 
panded their work to find jobs farnon- 
coUege-bound graduates. Vocational- 
technical centers act as magnet 
schools for students from all-aca- 
demic high schools. These “voc-tec” 
schools provide high-school programs 


by day and adult skin training by 
night. 

While some textbook companies 
claim they must "water down" their 
material, there are publishers who 
are placing in secondary-level texts 
material that used to be reserved lor 
colleges and even graduate schools. 
Films and tapes of “living history" 
nailing on the finest thinkers around 
the world are available to students In 
the smallest and most isolated school 
districts. 

Another effort to improve the qual- 
ity of education which has excited 
schoolmen from coast to coast is the 
Poets-in-the-Classroom Project. In 
Medicine Bow, Wyo., for example, 
schoolchildren can meet and talk with 
a nationally prominent poet. They can 

write for the poet, listen to their own 
poems being read, listen to the poet 
read his poems, and be introduced to 
the' world's great poetry. 

A growing concern 

While it is true that teachers have 
become more militant and that many 
staffs think first of their own working 
conditions and only secondly of the 
conditions for pupils, there is growing 
evidence of a new pool of concerned 
and dedicated teachers. 

Young men in growing numbers are 
finding sati sfa ction >i. ♦: ■'ch’Tg m 
nursery schools, kinderga.'ten'*, and 
p rimar y grades. This has been espe- 


cially helpful for children from bro- 
ken homes who may have grown up 
surrounded by adult women. 

There is a trend for community 
personnel with special skills to tutor 
or work with small groups of students. 
Some senior citizens in Minneapolis, 
for instance, help youngsters in wood 
shops to turn out better birdhouses. 

Grading revised 

Students, interested in a special 
subject, can often find a teacher, 
design a course, determine stan- 
dards, and add to a school’s curricu- 
lum. Grading systems are being re- 
vised, and Newark Academy, an 
independent school in Livingston, 
N.J., allows students to retest. If they 
wish, enough times to move up from 
an incomplete grade to an "A" with 
distinction. 

Integration is working, money is 
being wisely spent, standards and 
high quality are being maintained, 
colleges are adjusting to new man- 
power needs, schools are adjusting 
their programs to provide relevant 
education to a wide variety of student 
needs. 

Yet this is not true for all students in 
all institutions. As the leaders in 
education point out in this section, the 
present struggle to offer every Amer- 
ican a high-quality education Is im- 
portant. It is worthy of our best 
efforts. 



. How to make _ 
jour last twojears of college 

mean even more. 


EDUCATION GUIDE 


Providing unique 
LcoUege homes for 
^CHRISTIAN 
-^SCIENTISTS 
attending: 

Cal Poly (San Luis Obftpol 
Drake U (Des Moines] 
Lansing Comm. CoO. 
(Mid).) 

Michigan State U 
Texas A&M 

U.CJ..A. 

U. of Mass. (Amherst) 

U ol Texas (Austin) 

Estabfohcd in 7946 

Asher 

^Student Foundation 

■|&20 Abbott Eoad 
■ East Lansing. Mich. 48823 
(517) MI-0440 






Take the Army ROTC Two- 
Year Program. 

If you have just about com- 
pleted you^ second year of 
college, ana you’re planning on 
two more, it’s not too late to take 
Army ROTC. 

You start the program with 
six weeks of Basic Camp (you’ll 
be paid for it) between your 
sophomore and junior years. 

Then it’s back to school in 
the fall. Learning how to become 


an Army officer while you’re 
working on your college degree. 
Earning an extra $100 a month, 
up to ten months a year. 

And two years later, you’ll 
graduate with your degree, your 
commission as an Army officer, 
and some real experience at 
leading and managing people. 

The last two years of college 
mean a lot. Take the Army ROTC 
Two-Year Program and you can 
make them mean a lot more. 



If your new 
college diploma won’t 
open doors, perhaps 




SUMMER SESSION 1975 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW YORK AT BINGHAMTON 

STUDENTS — TEACHERS 
Take advantage of select 
program at low cost on at- 
tractive campus which 
combines academic ex- 
cellence with opportunity 
to visit exciting places of 
interest in the North East. 

Write: Deu rf the Summer Session 
SIIIY-Bragbuitoa 
Kntfnmton, NY 13901 


Excellence . . . 
the 

GROVE CITY 


il n: Udrm 


If you’ve been having trouble finding a job in the career field 
of your choice. ..if you’ve found that a college diploma alone 
isn’t sufficient to get you going... perhaps Katharine Gibbs 
can help. ... 

Your college education— valuable though it is— may not re- 
late immediately to the needs of business. To bridge the gap 
and give you the chance to use your education in a meaningful 
way. practical office skills are the solution- 

For graduates like you. we’ve developed a progra m kno w n 
aa ENTREE®. In only right short weeks in our ENTREE 
program, you can gain a good command of typing, shorthand, 
nnH business co mimaiicatfans procedures. —skills that help 
you get your "foot in the door* in the business world. And 
when you complete the program, our expert placement coun- 
selors will assist you in your search for that ail-important 
first job. _ 

The program, open to both men and women, is offered 
February, April, July and September in our Boston and New 
York schools. If you’ll just take a moment to wnte us, well 
send you our booklet, free, with no obligation; or call (617) 
282-2250. Ext 21 19. 

Katharine Gibbs 
School 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


education issues today 


How schools must adjust 


to serve new generation 


By Harold Howe H 
Special to 

The Christian. Science Monitor 


New York 

The five most Important education 
Issues of the next two years In the 
United States are : 

1. How do schools and colleges start 
adjusting their teaching methods, 
curricula, and human relationships to 
serve a generation that will live In a 
limited growth economy and In a 
world whose nations are increasingly 
interdependent? 

2. Will the United States allow its 
schools and colleges to keep struggl- 
ing constructively with the changes 
needed to serve minoritiy groups and 
women with more equity or will it cop 
out on these issues? 

3. Can the humanities (history, lit- 
erature, language, the arts, etc.) 
renew their place in schools and 
colleges in the face of competition 
from science, technology, and the 
social sciences that now -are winning 
out? 

4 . Can educators diminish the para- 
dox that seems to exist between the 
Idea of excellence in education and 
the idea of equal opportunity, so that 


the masses of people we have moved 
into our schools nnd colleges have a 
chance for experiences that are more 
than mediocre? 

5. Can we rid ourselves of the 
notion that education takes place at a 
certain age inside a particular type of 
institution and recognize that it takes 
place lifelong and In all human ex- 
periences, and can we start adjusting 
our institutions accordingly? 

Mr. Howe is vice-president. Divi- 
sion of Education and Research, the 
Ford Foundation and former United 
States commissioner of education. 


U.S. to fund 1 1 new 
children’s TV shows 


“Sesame Street" and the "Electric 
Company" have proved such success- 
ful children’s television shows that 
the federal government has decided 
to fund 11 new shows of similar 
format. 

All of the new programs focus an 
different cultures found in America, 
and are intended to Increase Inter- 
racial understanding among children. 
The new TV series will be funded 
under the Emergency School Aid Act. 


Job market seen 
tight until 1985 


By a staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


It is no news to college graduates 
that the job market is tight But 
according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the situation might even 
become tighter for degree holders 
between now and 1985. 

While over 16 million college gradu- 
ates are expected to enter the labor 
force by 1985, it Is estimated that 
there will be only about 14.6 million 
new jobs requiring a college degree. 
Most of the ov e rsupply of college 
educated workers will be felt between 
1080 and 1085 and will prohabty be 
absorbed Into the service sector of the 
economy, according to the bureau. 

Underemployment and job dis- 
satisfaction are expected to be the 
major problems for college-educated 
workers. Traditionally job dis- 
satisfaction has led to the decreased 
productivity and contributed to the 
inflationary spiral. Another expected 
side effect Is expected to be a faster 
employee turnover. 

Statistics also show that over 40 
percent of the labor farce will be 
women by 1985. 


Today’s five crucial challenges 


By Allan W.Oslar 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

It is somewhat difficult to identity 
five discrete education Issues facing 
the United States within the next two 
years. As with many of the problems 
our society faces — such as efforts to 
Increase energy sources and the con- 
cern that we may be inflicting Irrepa- 
rable damage to the environment — 
the Issues are related among them- 
selves and to broader issues In 
society. 

However, five general issues which 
Americans will face in the very near 
future, if not already, are: 

• An inability to afford the rising 
costs of college. 

• The need for more accessible 
adult-education programs as re-edu- 
cation and retraining become of vital 
importance. 

• A need for new curriculum 
which provides the skills needed for 
our new technologies and the knowl- 
edge required for improvement in 
areas of health, environment, and 
social services. 

• A greater use of college . and 
university resources In the commu- 
nity to stimulate constructive solu- 


tions to the complex problems which 
face the average citizen, who, at the 
present time, finds these problems 
bewildering and frustrating. 

• A need to reverse the current 
trend In which authority needed to 
tnim these actions is passing from the 
local lay boards of trustees to state- 
wide agencies. 


private institutions the figure is an. 
proximately $4,100. 


Rising cost crucial 


The most critical Issue facing 
higher education in the united States 
is the escalating cost at a college 
education. If the current trend in 
rising tuitions continues, more and 
more young people — as well as 
adults — will be priced out of college. 

Although tuition in both public and 
private institutions has risen In recent 
years, the problem is particularly 
cri tical in public institutions because 
of their historic function as providers 
of equal educational opportunity. An 
opportunity formerly made possible 
because of relatively low cost. 

In the past 10 years, the average 
tu it ion in public four-year institutions 
has doubled. The total cost of attend- 
ing a public four-year college or 
university (including tuition, room 
and board, books, fees, etc.) is now 
$2,500 a year for resident students. In 


Funds not adequate 

The figures gain perspective vfag, 
compared with the amount of money 
which American families can pay fo*. 
a year of college. According to recent 
figures from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, a family earning *12,828 
annually can afford to spend appro*}, 
mately 6 percent of its yearly budget 
on education, recreation, and enter- 
tainment. Even the total money fa 
this category, $722, falls far short of 
present college costs. 

If the trend of the past few yea* 
continues, the situation win become 
much worse. For example, the New 
England Board of Higher Education 
has projected total educational costs 
for New England resident students 
based upon an annual 7.1 percent 
inflation rate. 

According to its figures, by the time 
a child now 12 years old reaches 
college age. it will cost $19,085 for four 
years at a public university. For a 
child now five years old, this figure 
reached $30,848. 




* 


Mr. Os tar is executive dfrector of 
the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities. 


EDUCATION GUIDE: Plan now for college/ study abroad /school/ camp 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
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For more than a 
century, Bryant 
has been educating 
young men and 
women for 
executive careers 


We've been preparing students for business 
leadership for 1 12 years. Today, Bryant offers 
degree programs in accounting, economics, 
finance, management, institutional manage- 
ment, systems management, marketing, pub- 
lic administration, law enforcement, business 
teacher education, office administration and 
secretarial studies. 


Enjoy a complete campus experience on 221 
green acres in modern, glass-walled build- 
ings. Located just 1 5 minutes from Provi- 
dence, 35 minutes from Worcester and 60 
minutes from Boston. 


Apply now for Spring Semester 
beginning in late Jan. or the 
Fall Semester beginning Sept. 3. 
Admissions Office, Bryant College 
Smithfield, RI02917. 

Tel. (401) 231 -1200 
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COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

untmnimmtminiMiranronniiiiiniiimiiuninuttuuimMiNiimiiiiinf 


Of the 2,994 colleges and universities 
in America, only 1 1 are all three: 

Church-related 1 * 

Major doctoral-granting 2 
Recognized for undergraduate quality 3 


One of them is 


'Source of data: The National Beta Club's “College Facts Cfiart;*' TCU is related to the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). J The American Association of University 
Professors ranks TCU and 1 53 other institutions in its high*: "Category 1: University 
Level" group, based on doctorates awarded. J Phi Beta Kapra .considered the most 
prestigious recognition of quality liberal arts education, has af proved chapters at TCU 
and 2 1 3 other institutions. 



TEXAS CHRISTIAN liMIVERSITY 


US 


Learn more about one of America's unique universities and 
centered education ... in the arts and sciences, business, 
nursing. Write: Dean of Admissions, TCU, Fort Worth 7612*4 





SUMMER SESS 

In Beautiful Hawaii 


s brand of person- 
arts, education. 


SUMMER SESSION ‘75 

i:\m \iiv<nii 

HORIZONS 



UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

TUCSON 


• A FULL SEMESTER IN5 WEEKS • 60 MILES FROM MEXICO 

• OVER 850 COURSES • STUDY IN THE OLD PUEBLO 

• 1st SEMESTER: JUNE 6-JULY 10 • 2nd SEMESTER: JULY 1 1-AUG. 13 


FOR FREE INFORMATION 
L CUP AND MAIL TO: 


COORDINATOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
MATH 412 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 85721 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZIP. 


IPN 


Over 1,000 courses to choose from. First term May 
July 7-Augusr 14. Tuition per credit, S20 for resident 
dents. Mail registration begins in February. 


£27-July 3; second term 
and 530 for non-resi- 


Write to 


University of Hawaii Bopkstore 

1760 Donagbho Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 
for Summer Session 1975 catalog 

Endow SI. 25 money order (for surface audj) or S 2.00 mofwqr order (for mJr mail}. 


Millikin University 


A private coeducational university of 1.500 students. Millikin is noted for its diver- 
sified and challenging undergraduate studies in arts & sciences, music, engineering and 
allied health sciences. 


Advance placement, honors work and independent srudy opportunities are available to 
-highly-moriyated students who want to learn at accelerated pace. Special programs in- 
clude American Studies, Urban Studies, Environmental Studies, Washington S emest er. 
United Nations Semester and Institute of European Studies arrangements. Additional 
opportunity for off-campus studies abound in established January-Winter Term Pro- 
gram. 

Financial aid available. 

Write. : 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 

Admissions Office, DepL CM 
Decatur,' Illinois 62522 


-Ur *c • 

;• t 
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PROJECT 

RE-ENTRY 


Andrew College welcomes applications from the retired, 
high-school drop-outs aged eighteen or more, veterans, 
honest seekers, and others who could benefit from indi- , 
vidualized educational recycling. 

Andrew, established in 1854, is a fully accredited, two- - 
year, coeducational, liberal arts college offering terminal 
programs and programs providing for direct transfer to 
major American colleges and universities. 


Write of telephone: 

MORRIS G. RAY, Dean of Admissions, ANDREW COLLEGE 
Cutfibert Georgia 31740 (912) 732-2171 


this 


study 
a language 


summer 

in Monterey 


tntensivB Instruction 
experienced native speaking i ns tructors 
small classes 
five, eight and ten week courses 
lower division courses to 16 semester units 
upper division- and graduate courses 
special professional workshops in 
minority languages and cultures 
oral and written translation 
commercial trench 


Bulletin anHabte January 1 1ran 
Sunmar Session, MIPS, P. O. Box 197841 
Monterey, CA 93940 



ARABIC 

MANDARIN. 

CHINESE 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

INDONESIAN 

JAPANESE 

RUSSIAN 

SPANISH 

ESL 


Monterey 
Institute 
of Foreign 
Studies 


Briarcliff College 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR • NEW YORK 10510 


■ 4-Year College for Women 

■ BA. ES. AA Degrees 

■ Art. Elementary E ducation. Dcvieopznemal Psychology. 

Urban Smdira, phis tea ocher liberal Arts majors 

• Journalism, Institute of Public Affairs; 

Cert ifi c at e Programs 

• 4-1-4 Coarse Program 

• January Term in London, Paris, or Puerro Rico, 
as a re map eg to campus-based courses 

• Continuing Education Program for women of all ages. 
(Openings auaUAU for Fall ’7}) 

Cali or Write 
Admissions Office 
Briarcliff College 
Box CSM 

Briudiff Manor, New York 10510 
(914) 941-6400 



A good education 

is hard to find 


. . . where the individual mind can develop through dis- 
cussion classes and not lectures, through reading origi- 
nal sources not textbooks, and where the student can 
find intellectual fulfillment in a small community . . . 


but it does exist. 


Shimer College 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 61053 


Early Entrance • Academic Scholarships 
Studies in Oxford 




A COLORADO RIVER ADVENTURE 


Scenic Tours Into the Geologic Past No. IV 
Marble Canyon & Grand Canyon 
June 16-July 1 June 23-July 8 

6 quarter-hours graduate or undergraduate 
credits available 

$295 Plus Tuition 

Write: Dr. Richard L. Burroughs 
Department of Geology 

ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 

Alamosa, Colorado 81102 
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By James Aj Harrfe . 

Special to 

\ ■; Tbs Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Injnatice stains the fabric of Amer- 
ican society. Its' cruel components 
penetrate layer after layer of social 
facade, leaving the soul of a nation 
soiled and In tatters. 

; Educational neglect drams ‘ our 
energies, diminishing our greatness 
In the process. Does anyone care? - 

Two million school-age ^cWWrm are 
not to school. One million Americana, 
ages '12 to IT, are illiterate. Over 
500,000 children are 1 sent to Juvenile 
detenion homes each year. Schools 
axe . falling our Children, and the 
nation is falling our schools. . 

" Pockets of neglect surround us. 
Such as: urban Inner cities where one- 
third of our students live;. Indian 
reservations; barrios, of the South- 
west; Appalachia with its dis- 
advantaged whites; youth detention 
and ccnrectional centers. 

Nowhere is educational quality con- 
sistent. Excellent schools ■ are sur- 
rounded by neglect and. neglected 
schools are surrounded by excellence. 
Poor children go to poor schools; rich 1 
Child ren go to rich schools. The 
system in inequality Is self-perpetu- 
attng. Poor schools must be elimi- 
nated. But this won't happen Just by 
wishing it were so. Better education 
will reach our neglected children only 
when opportunities In all areas of life 
are improved. 

To turn around generations of ne- 
glect will require drastic action. Vast 
increases In, federal funding are im- 


perative, although society will save 
over the longer haul to reduced 
crimes, lighter welfare loads, more- 
productive citizens, and to countless 
other ways. Concern in the form at 
legislative action from elected lead- 
ers at all levels of go v ernment must 
begin immediately. 


Proposed steps 

In neglected areas, funds must be 
available to: 

- • Reduce class size to 10. 

. • Provide master teachers who 
can relate to the life-styles of ne- 
glected children. 

• Provide Individualised instruc- 
tion at all levels. 

i • Provide schools that never dose 
nit education to both children and 
their parents. 

• Employ specialists such as psy- 
chologists, visiting teachers, reading 
teachers, and nutritionists . 

• Provide free higher education 
fOrneglected students. 

• Provide better health services 
for neglected families. 

• Provide home demonstration 
agents to improve the quality of 

family life. 

• Provide Job assistance for ne- 
glected families. 

• Establish "schools of inquiry” 
that offer internships which allow 
teacher candidates to absorb the life- 
styles of the neglected people they 
serye. 

• THrid standar dized testing, for 
ability grouping and labeling stu- 
dents. 

• Eradicate discrimination based 
on sex, race, language, reUgton, and 


national origin In policies, practices, 
and curricuhzms. 

• Establish community ombuds- 
men to relieve frustrations created by 
vast, Impersonal educational bureau- 
cracies. 

These programs require support 
from all segments of society. If 
developed and mandated by school 
authorities alone, they will not work. 

Teachers can help awaken a slum- 
bering society that for generations 
has allowed Inequality to infect our 
schools. 

Through collective bargaining, 
teachers are able to lay open far 
public attention the needs and prob- 


lems of public schools. For this reason 
the National Education Association 
with its nearly 10,000 state and local 
affiliates and its partners in the 
Coalition of American Public Em- 
ployees are fighting for a national 
collective bargaining law- for teachers 
and other public employees. 

Teachers have achieved unprece- 
dented political power. Teacher sup- 
port, for example, helped elect 000 
members of Congress to the national 
election last November. 

A higher conscience 

Through collective bargaining, 
through political organizing, through 
lobbying, teachers can elevate the 
conscience of society so that neglect 


will he noticed and the stain of 
injustice can be cleaned from the 
fabric of American society. 

Other important Issues American 
education faces In the nqpt two years 
are: 

• The crisis in selecting instruc- 
tional materials. 

• School funding by the federal 
government. 

• Teacher unionization an d collec- 
tive bargaining rights for all public 
employees. 

• The alleged surplus of teachers 
and better utilization of teacher tal- 
ent. 

Mr. Harris is the president of the 
National Education Association. 


More to come 
on key issues 

Additional articles by ed- 
ucational leaders regard- 
ing the major braes con- 
fronting United States pub- 
lic schools and colleges 
will appear Jan. 27 and 
Feb. 3. 

As the year progresses, 
the Monitor wfll explore 
banes in schools and col- 
leges around the world. 

We’re especially inter- 
ested in bearing from the 
consumers themselves — 
from students in school or 
university or in adult- edu- 
cation classes. 

Won’t you please late a 
moment to fill out the box 
appearing today on the 
first page of the second 
section? 
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OBERLIN 


piano • organ - haipaWhord • *toOn * vtoin • vtotonceBo-* doable 
booo - harp ■ baoaoon • oboe Rida • rUrtnl • horn • V u rapl • tuba 
trombone • pm c uo ofan • mice - choir * open • ar cb oobo - diandmr 
mualc • conducting • e l e ctronic tauaic • co m poMton • theory. • music 
Moiety • mualc education 

to y oo r dspao programs; ■Messed BEAM Mualc 

I h d y r double ds ye s programs; BA/S Mna - B l*us/ll Maekt T 
Conduct** « Mu*tc Tbesisr • B Mus/M Mas Ed or M Mus Tsschfcfl 
psrtormsncs dtpkMM 
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SPEED READING 

Double Your Reading Speed 
in 20 Minutes 

Tapes, by expert teacher, play on any 
home cassette player. Repeat lessons as 
needed to insure real learning. A proven 
propam. Complete borne coorse consists 
of 3 tapes, worksheet and all instruc- 
tions. Free catalog. 

$29.95 ppd. 

oh. a odtil BMnCkc.at«ita. 
Jacquelyn Products, Dept H-l 
4R9U4UI SL, S» Man Ol 9ZU5 


THE 


mm/ 


John Goldmark, President 
David Tcfmpidis, Dean 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

157 Eazt 74th Stroet, New York, N.Y. 10021 (212)737-0700 


Bachelor of Science Degree* Bachelor of Music Degree 
Diploma • Post Graduate Diploma 

Extension Division • Opera Workshop 

The Mamies Preparatory School ( ages 4-18) 


Full and partial scholarships available. 
Catalog upon request. 


FINE and APPLIED ARTS 
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:** 


© DALCROZE 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

"Combining tfaa best features of Earopean ad An Mrica Hade Ettaafion" 

RHYTHM • SOLPEGE • IMPROVISATION 
• DALCROZE TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE COURSE 
• CHILDREN A ADULTS - DAY & EVENING 
- PROFESSIONAL TRAINING - ARTIST FACULTY 
REGISTER ROW FDR nil OS SUMMER TERM 

For iMfumathm: DR. HILDA M. SCHUSTER. Director 
161 East 75rd Sc, NY 10021 - (21 2 J TR 9-0 M 6 

Hm otijr ntiterinri tokrtttC Teacher's Traning School u the Americas 


ILLINOIS SUMMER YOUTH MUSIC 

Music teachers. directors, coaches and students are Invited to send lor 
Information on ILLINOIS SUMMER YOUTH MUSIC. 

Intensive music education. Experienced conductors and coaches are na- 
tionally known music educators. 

ISYM, now in its 27th Season, is made up of twenty "camps'' held on 
campus at University of Iftnote at Urbana-Champaign. Each camp Is two 
warts long; sessions are June 15-27, June 29-July n. July 13-25. 

Groups indutte orchestras, bands, choruses, ensembles, end specialized 
camps in string, piano, percussion, flute. Jazz, composing, organ, and 
oboe-bassoon. 

Selec t ion Is by taped audition. Write to. 

' Director Dale Khnpton 
ILLINOIS SUMMER YOUTH MUSIC 
Oatanay at Mata, ffl Seuft Matthews, Uitraa, II 61801 
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GLEN FISHBACK 

SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Free-Lance Training 

(916) 455-7328 

3307 BROADWAY SACRAMENTO. CA 95817 



Pre-College 
Summer Program 
For High School 
Students 

Rhode Island 
School of Design 
June 29-August 1 


Summer ctesses in drawing. design, 
painting, photography, architecture, 
primmaldng. w a rn ing, ceramics and 
sculpture. Tuition M50. 

Other summer program* fricAida Work- 
shops In One Arts a Design tor coBoge 
students and adults (June 23-Aug. 7) and 
a Summer Program In Roma, Italy ( June 

i&juty iay 

Write or cate Mr. Hatandm, MSP, - 
2 Cottage SL, Providence. Rl I 
(401)331-3507, 


ART 
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27th Season 

AIXERTON 
ART SCHOOL 

Gifted high-school artists may 
apply for July 6-12, July 13-19 
or July 20-26, 1975. 

Conducted by University of Il- 
linois at beautiful Allercon 
Park near Moodcdlo, Illinois. 

SI 10 foil tuition covers in- 
struction, room and board. 


Into.: 


Dr. Warren Wilhelm, Jr. 

116 lllini Hall 
Champaign, IL 6 1820 
(217) 333-2880 


DANCE 

mmitummntwimnumnininuiunuuu 


JACOB’S PILLOW 
DANCE FESTIVAL 
INC. 

UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE 

34th Season, 1975 
Announcenwnb tM# ready 

Again in 1974 our registration 
was completed early — by May 
1st Please apply early for die 
1975 school season. Work- 
study applications must be re- 
ceived no later than the last 
day of February, 1975. 

for information write, 

DIRECTOR 

BOX 287-M LEE, MA 01238 


LANGUAGES 
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YALE 


EDUCATION GUIDE 


THE ARTS 
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4jJ CliantaiNiua 
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Summer 
Language 
Institute . 


June 16-August 8 

intensive courses at beginning, iWermedlata, 
and advanced levels in the contemporary 
languages of Europe. Elementary Classical 
Greek and Latin. Elementary Arabic and 
Hebrew. Mandarin Chinese and Japanese 
at Intermediate and advanced levels. In 
addition, reading courses in French, German, 
Russian, and Spanish for graduate students 
preparing for language examinations. 

Please address Inquiries to: 

Charles A. Porter, Director 
Summer Language Institute 
Yale University 
405 Temple Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 
06520 


Arabic 

Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Czech 

Dutch 

English Language 
and Orientatio n 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Latin 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Ukrainian 


The Boston School 
of Modem Languages 

795 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116 

Cdcbraring 1975 — oar 50th year as a 
Boston facility serving the nation and the 
world as a school for languages of all nations. 

(USE YOUR GIFT OF TONGUES) 

Courses in Spanish, French, 
German, etc. — in groups of 
6 persons or Individual Instruction. 

We specialize in English as 
a foreign language. Please write 
or call for catalogue — Special rates 
. for groups. 

TeL (617) 536-5505, 536-5511 
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DESIGN 
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Architecture City and Regional | 

Landscape Architecture Planning I 

Career Discovery 
^Harvard 

Monday, June 23 to Friday, August 1, 1975 


An intensive six-week 
program for individuals 
to discover, firsthand, 
what the design professions 
are like. 

Tuition is S525. 


For further information; 
R. C- Morse, Coordinator 
409 Gund Hall/GSD 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, MA 02136 
617/495-2578 


.1 


NOME STUDY 
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INTERESTED IN WRITING OR EDITING? 

To improve your job opportunities or help yourself on the way to 
puttfeation, enroll in one of the following: WRITING THE NON- 
FICTION BOOK (Eng. A64); FUNDAMENTALS OF MANU- 
SCRIPT EDITING (Eng. A52); and WRITING FOR FUN AND 
PROFIT (Journ. A60). UWEX also offers courses for university 

credit in most academic areas. 

For information on these and 
over 400 other courses, write to: 



UNIVERSITY 

OF 

WISCONSIN— 

EXTENSION 


5TBDOrr MttSO, Bn C, 432 a Ida SL, 
MiBmi, Wl 53706. 


JUNE 30-AUG. 23 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 


Second Centuiy 1975 

(f\lq§icylrt • Dqnce -^I Iijmqn ities 

$pcciql Intei£§t -Tijeqtre 

Chautauqua offers a variety of courses for all age levels. Distinguished artist-faculty. 
$40,000 in scholarships. 700 acre shoreline colony with resident symphony orchestra, 
opera company, play house, art gallery, nightly amphitheater programs by great enter- 
tainers. America's original and most complete summer school and festival. 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 

ALICE PARKER, Intro to Choral 



GEORGE SHEARING, Jazz. Aug. 4-8 
PAUL CHRISTIANSEN. Choral. Aug. 17-22 
CLIFFORD HARVUOT. Opera. June 30-Aug. 15 
CLARA SIEGEL, Chamber Music, June 30-Aug. 15 
FRANCES COLE, Harpsichord, July 14-25 
BUNYAN WEBB, Guitar, June 30%luly 12 
ADAN LEWIS, Kodaly, July 7-1 1 
ROGER GROVE, Progressive Piano Clinic, July 3,4,5 


Arranging, July 28-Aug. 1 
K. R.BANERJEE, Indian Classical 
Music, July 8-18 
JAMES BENNER, Diction for 
Singers, June 30-Aug. 15 
CLAIRE COCI, Organ, Aug. 18-22 
SUZUKI WORKSHOP 


MUSIC SCHOOL FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA. Nathan Gottschalk, Conductor 
YOUTH ORCHESTRA, Russell L. Johnson, Conductor 
CONCERT BAND, Norbert J. Buskey, Director 

THEATRE SCHOOL OF CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE, Richard Oberlin. Director 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CENTER SUC (Fredonla) Credit Courses 

Instruction in all instruments and voice by master teachers. 

For complete Summer School Catalog, write: 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. Dept. T, Box 28, 

CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 14722 



DRAMATIC ARTS 
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^ GOODMAN 
SCHOOL OF DFIAMA 

a school of the ant institute of Chicago 
offering b.f.a. and m.f.a. degrees 

auditions and portfolio interviews: 

Feb, 22, 23 CHICAGO 

25 SAN FRANCISCO 
27 NEW ORLEANS 
March 1, 2 NEW YORK 

for information write: 

goodman school of drama 

200 south columbus drive 
Chicago, illinois B0G03 

a member of the league of professional 
theatre training programs 


Neighborhood 

Playhouse 

School of the 
Theatre 

Two years intensive Training 
in Theatre Techniques 


Six Weeks Sommer Session 

JUNE 23-AUGUST 1 


Send for Catalog C 

340 East 54th SL 
New York 10022 


LAW 
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TI1E 

IrniDtWOAL 

(School or 

L/w 

Now accepting applications 

Licensed to give Juris 
Doctorate 

INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
1441 Rhode island Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

(202) 387-3000 


FACULTY TRAINING 
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WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATION- 
PROMOTION FROM WITHIN 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON 

announces 

THE 1975 SESSION OF 1.A.A, 

MAY 19 -JUNE 27 
at Madison 


The Institute tor Administrative Advancement Is an intensive training pro- 
gram taught largely by working administrators and designed to prepare 
current women faculty members for major roles In the administration of 
universities. Budgeting, corrective bargaining, and use of the computer 
are among the subfects taught. 

QUALIFICATIONS: PH.D. and current faculty or administrative position 
preferred. The Institute for Administrative Advancement is funded In part 
by Carnegie Corporation and Ford Foundation and was begun at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1973. 

COST: Tuition— $400. 

Board and Room: S556 to $706. 

Some institutional support required. 

APPLICATION: Due by February 15. 1975 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

. Virginia Davis Norttin, Director 

Institute for Administrative Advancement 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Applications from qualified men will also be considered. 


LAW 
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GLENDALE COLLEGE 
OF LAW 


’ A Degree Program Qualifying fradeatesFor Cbft Bar Exon 
5 Mia From Downtown Las Angeles hi A Subgrton Community • 
1 Enrollment Now Being Accepted For Modi Term 
- Inquiries Are Invited By The Deon Of Admsimfc 



GLENDALE COLLEGE OF IAW 
220 NO. 6UEMBA12 AVE 
GLEMDAIE, CA. 91200 


(219247-0770 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


education issues today 


Meeting 
the crisis 
of fuzzy 
literacy 


By A. Graham Down 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

For many people. Issues have to he 
incendiary to seem important. I have 
deliberately chosen five issues relat- 
ing- to United States education regard- 
less of their capacity to inspire con- 
troversy. They are: 

• Should demonstrable standards 
of achievement be required for a high- 
school diploma? 

• Should able and ambitious stu- 
dents be permitted to proceed at their 
own pace? 

• Should education be defined 
solely or primarily in terms of its 
value in preparing young people for 
jobs? 

• How can we increase the quality 
of instruction at a time when the 
turnover of teachers Is extremely 
low? 


• How can we best make further 
progress toward genuine equality of 
educational opportunity? 

The most important 

Of all these Issues, none Is more 
crucial to the needs of contemporary 
society than the first In spite of the 
unprecedented rateof change Injmod- 
em times (longer life expectancy, 
declining work ethic, chang in g social 
patterns, and so forth), the fact 
remains that the constants in life are 
still much more Important than the 
variables. To allow high school se- 
niors to graduate without a basic 
minimum competence in commu- 
nication skills, oral and written, is to 
deny them the sine qua non of a 
successful life. Human beings cannot 
coexist without these abilities; with- 
out them, civilized society as we know 
it Is doomed. • 

In this context, people have a right 
to expect such competence of our 


secondary school graduates. Right 
now there is a national literary crisis 
of unprecedented, school magnitude. 


Failure of precision 

There is a singular failure of pre- 
cision in everyday speech. 

There Is little capacity for rational 
analysis and virtually no awareness 
of complexity. 

Colleges are being forced to reintro- 
duce courses in Freshman English 
Composition. 

Less and less attention Is given to 
expository writing In most public 
schools. 

As a remedy, I would suggest a 

restructuring of the English curricu- 
lum K-12 in a sequential manner, 
emphasizing phonics, grammar, and 
syntax, and above all repeated prac- 
tice in essay writing. Where possible, 
I would recommend that classes be 


grouped by ability. Further, I would 
advocate that promotion from one 
grade to another be determined by a 
series of proficiency examinations 
testing predetermined levels of min- 
imum academic achievement. 

Examination credit 

The principle of credit-by-exam- 
j nati on has long been accepted in 
post-secondary education. Increas- 
ingly it Is being used more extensively 
by students of all ages (fen: Instance to 
identify middle-management poten- 
tial in industry), as post-secondary 
education becomes more diversified. 
I am therefore suggesting that some 
junior varsity equivalents to the 
CflBTR College Level Examination 
Program Instruments be developed 
based cm reasonable expectations for 
all grade levels. 

The logical corollary to a system 
such as this would be that some 
students would stay longer and others 


a shorter time that the traditional 13 . 
grade sequence. This would provide 
legitimate options and recognize ctif- 
ferent approaches for different needs. 
As today's students are more mature 
relative to their age than their chrono- 
logical counterparts of previous gen- 
e rations, and considerably more 
aware, the traditional 16 years to a 
BA is for many, and possibly for most, 
a needlessly long time. 

With costs of both secondary and 
post-secondary education sky- 
rocketing, the increased managerial 
efficiency which such a system would 
provide may well prove an economic 
necessity. But to do less than this Is to 
deprive our young people of their 
national birthright — the right to 
enjoy the opportunity to master the 
basic communication skills before 
leaving high school for the world 
beyond it. 

Mr. Down is executive director of 
the Council for Basic Education. 


★Wessell calls faculty unionization critical issue 


STUDY ABROAD | 
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TRAVEL STUDY | 

Don’t give up one for the other. | 

This summer San Jose State University is offering 
three dozen ways to see the world and earn University • 
credit at the same time. All courses are approved by the j 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education ; 
and provide 3-6 semester credits. ' 

Courses of special interest include : 

June 23-Juty 26 England, Scotland j 

Recreation and Leisure Service in England and Scotland [ 

f 

June 23-August 1 DJIflngton College and London, England 

Advanced Jewelry Experimentations Using Traditional j 

British Techniques and Innovations j 

June 23-JuJy 21 Great Britain, France, Greece { 

Comparative European Environments ! 


July 1-30 

Ecology and Culture 
June 22-July 18 


Colombia, South America 


12-Juty 18 Japan, Hong Kong, Thailand, Korea, 

Philippines, Bali and Hawaii 
Comparative Education and Culture in Japan and the 
Far East 



June 22-July 28 Australia, New Zealand, Fiji 

Suva and Nandi 

Early Childhood Education In Australia. New Zealand 
and the Islands of the South Pacific 


For a free brochure with complete travel and 
registration details tor all SB courses, write or call 

Office of Continuing Education 

San Jose State University 
San Jose, CA 95192 
(408) 277-2182 


SCHILLER COLLEGE 


STUDY IN STRASBOURG 


Tba elegant Chateau be Pauitalta. formerly Free Europe 
University, is the residential campus at Schiller CoUegs Eu- 
rope m Stranourg. France. Undergraduate courses are of- 
fered with an emphass upon French language and illar- 
Bturo. thoster. music, fine ads. psychology and business 
^attnmtstratwn. U.S iraruKer credit. Approved lor federally 
insured, student loans and V.A. benefits. Cost lor academic 
. year. Inducing nation, room and board 53950. 


SUMMER STUDY & TRAVEL PROGRAMS 

H a ht a ft erg — German Language and Literature Program 
lor graduate students, undergraduate iberai arts courses 
London — International Bust-ess Administration Program 
lor graduate students: English literature and other liberal 
arts courses tor undergraduates 

Madrid — undergraduate and graduate courses m Spanish 
language. Maralure and art . 

Parts — International RcriaMfas graduate program, under- 

^graduate and graduate courses lor French majors 
Strasbourg — Chateau da PourtaMs Summer Festival of the 
Arts, Including music, theater, and visual arts programs 

Hgh Sdml bin Pnran 1975 ifltn Emus. Fuck, Sparta 
red Bnttrii odtarc satta 

y Catalog and high sdml program brochure nn available 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, CHICO 

TRAVEL-STUDY 1975 


ENGLAND: 

July 1 5- August 4 
London & vanity, 5403 
EUROPE: 

June 25 August I 

• Regensburg. Germany -SG33 

- Dublin & Kilkenny. Ireland - 5628 

• Florence. Italy - S653 

• Madrid & Santiago de Compostela. 
Spain - $603 

• Greece/Vugosiavia - $678 

• Excursions, room. & board, 

6 units inclusive 

CRUISE: 

June 27-July 12 . 

• Mediterranean aboard the new 
Golden Odyssey. Fly LA. to Athens: 
cruise 14 days to Piraeus, Herakbon. 
Alexandra Beirut Famagusta, Haifa, 
Rhodes, etc. 3 units m religions 
and cultures of Mediterranean; 
$1094 complete 


AFRICA: 

June 25-August 1 

- Kenya iiom June 29-August 1: s» 
units in African Studies: 

$1278. complete 

FAR EAST: 

June 25-iuly 29 

- Japan, Korea. Taiwan, Hong Kong; 

6 units in Asian Studies Includes 
hotels, atr fare, transfers, 
excursions, breakfast, some lunches 
and dinners, 51885 

MEXICO: 

June 22-July 25 

Guanajuato, Meiico: 6 units of 
credit in Spamsti. culture. Mexico 
Today, etcj Travel to center not 
included. 5410 complete; Optional 
tours to Mexico City & Morelia. 5507 


STUDY ABROAD 
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EDUCATION FOR 1 
A SMALL PLANET 

EARN YOUR BJL DEGREE IN A CONTEXT OF 
SOCIAL CONCERN AND GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

/- — — s Live and learn in 

t , a number of cultures 

FRIENDS WORLD COLLEGE students 
have: studied oceanography in Japan 
• art in Greece • Gartdhian non-vio- 
lence in India • consumer coopera- 
tives in Sweden • psychology in Swit- 
zerland • public health in Honduras • ; 
legal aid in New York • done wildlife \ 
research in Africa - made a documen- ” 
tary film of an Indian village in Ecua- 
dor • worked with the United Nations 
in New York • taught In Harambee : 
schools in Kenya • lived with an Es- .. 
kimo family in Canada • done social 
work in London • worked on an arch- 
eological dig In Mexico • lived in a 
Buddhist monastery In Bangkok. 

Thewandering CENTERS IN: United States - Guate- 

Scholars mala — England - Kenya — India — 

Japan 


FEBRUARY AND SEPTEMBER OPENINGS 

FRIENDS WORLD COLLEGE 

Box M, Huntington, NY 11743 • (516) 549-1102 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AT AMHERST 

SUMMER OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 
JUNE 18-AUG. 20 

TRINITY COLLEGE. OXFORD. UK $1 01 0 
literature and British society — 3-4 credits 

FREIBURG, GERMANY and BERLIN $975 
German Language and literature — 6 credits 

LAUSANNE. SWITZERLAND $775 excluding travel costs. July 
15-Aug. 23 

French language and literature — 6 credits 

UNIVERSITY of COIMBRA, PORTUGAL est. $500 
Portuguese language and culture — 6 credits 

Contact Vi l n nati onal Programs, 

Unhmrslty of Massachusetts, Amhorat. MA (MOOT 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS IN EUROPE FOR 1975 

BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY July 10 - August 25, Cost $1 ,090 
Seminar at Merton College, Oxford, lollowed by 
site excavation In England. Scotland or Hebrides 
HOLIDAY STUDY PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS 
3-3 weeks. Cost from $500 
April — Portugal • Athens 
May — Palladio • Chateaux of the Loire 
June — Corsica of Paoli and Boswell 
July — Hebrides & Highlands - Art and Architecture 
Chaucer's England - Shakespeare's England 
August — Edinburgh & Walter Scott ■ Scandinavian Manors 
September — The Italian Renaissance • Bavarian Baroque 
For Information writes Association for Cultural Exchange 
539 West 112th St, NYC 10025 or call (212) 666-1605 


© ACADEMIC 
YEAR ABROAD 


Univ. 
of Paris 


Univ. 
of Madrid 


College or pre-college 
programs 

Semester or year 

Summer Program 
in Paris 

221 East 50th Street 
New York, NY 10022 

(212) 752-2734 


SCANDINAVIA— 

SOVIET UNION 

CimpMtfi* Culture and 
Education Travel-Study 
Seminar 

Scandinavia— June 29 -July 19 , 
Optional Serial Union— July 13-23 . 

Cultural visits and classes ■ 
throughout Norway, Denmark, , 
Sweden (plus Soviet Union ex- 
tension or independent post- : 
seminar travel throughout Eu- j 
rope). 


6 SEMESTER HOURS 

DR STEWART FRASER 
George Peabody College . 
Nashville Tennessee 37203 . 


* Continued from Page 5 

• The adequate ftiuundng of both 
public and private higher education 
as costa soar beyond the capability of 
most families to meet them. 

• The maintenance of a proper 
balance between liberal learning and 
professional training. 

. • The access of minorities to the 
professions. 

• The use of instructional tech- 
nology whose potential has hardly 
been tapped. 

Great impact forecast 

The resolution of the first of these, 
the imtnnirjLttnn of faculties wid col- 


lective bargaining, will have the 
greatest Impact, most immediately 
and In the future. 

Properly developed and applied, 
collective bargaining can insure the 
survival and the nurturing of the 
"community of scholars," the heart 
of any college or university. However, 
collective bargaining patterned after 
the Industrial model will have the 
opposite results. 

Intellectual curiosity and scholarly 
productivity and teaching effective- 
ness will give way to advancement 
and reward based solely on years of 
service and hours spent In the class- 
room or laboratory if union practices 


and procedures are simply trans- 
ferred from the Industrial world to the 
academic world. 

Unionization of college and univer- 
sity faculties as a general rule seems 
inevitable. The critical issue, then, 
becomes the form it takes. It will be 
all pervasive in its influence.. 

At first it may seem that it will 
determine only scales of com- 
pensation, administrative relation- 
ships, and grievance procedures. In- 
evitably it will determine the basic 
character and quality of higher edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Wessell Is president of the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 




STUDY ABROAD - ITALY 
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1 John Cabot International College 

(AMBabad to Hiram CoBaga, Hb-am. Ohio; 

A Liberal Aits College 
Offering Courses In Humanities 
Social Sciences, Physical Sciences 
ALL COURSES FULLY ACCREDITED 
Experienced English-speaking international 
faculty, on-site lectures; integrated study and 
travel. Extra curricular activities. 

FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE PROGRAM 

For particulars and catalogue write J.C.I.C. 

Viale Pda 12, Rome, Italy 

. Tel: (06) 855-241 

STUDY ABROAD - MEXICO 
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THE GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL , 

The University of Arizona 

More than 40 courses in anthropology, art, bilingual edu- 
cation and ESL, folk music and folk dance, geography, 
government history, Spanish language and literature. 
Six-week session, June 30 -August 9. Fully accredited 
graduate and undergraduate program. Tuition $1 90; room 
and board in Mexican home $245. Write for brochure: In- 
ternational Programs, 413 New Psychology, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 85721. 


STUDY ABROAD - NORWAY 
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INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 

University of Oslo 
NORWAY 

June 28 to August 8, 1975 

GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 

Two years college required 

Write ISS Admissions 

c/o 5c Olaf College 
Nordtfield, MN 55057 UJS.A. 

Ma/itn.rfmmd Student Body’ 

■ - - • - 

STUDY ABROAD - SWEDEN 
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STUDY IN SWEDEN 

The Stockholm Junior Year 
and the 

International Graduate School 

at the University of Stockholm offer programs in 
liberal arts and social science respectively. For 
information write: The Institute for English-Speak- 
ing Students, University of Stockholm, S-104 05 
STOCKHOLM 50, SWEDEN. 


STUDY ABROAD 
BRITISH ISLES 

amnuniiiuiiiiiiniuunmiHniiiiiiinimH 


All travel, room 4 board arrangements: 
The University Foundation, CSUC 

WRITE: International Programs 
California State University, Chico 
Chico. CA 95926 

Charter Bight available from West Coast 



STUDY ABROAD - ISRAEL 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 

HIATT INSTITUTE— ISRAEL 

Year Program or latt Term only/ Also open to 
! quaUtted students for the Spring Term only 

i 

j Juniors and Seniors eligible 

I Earn 16 credits per semester 

Financial Aid Available 

AppHcatbn Deadlines: 

March 15 for Fall and Year 
Movember 1st for Spring 

ForMormatlon Write 

The Jacob Hiatt Institute 
Braudels University 
Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
BRITISH CAMPUS 
ARUNDEL, SUSSEX 
ENGLAND 

Inquiries welcome from vis- 
iting students, transfer stu- 
dents and freshmen. 

U.S. Liberal Arte BJL de- 
gree program. Fully accred- 
ited. Anglo-American fac- 
ulty. Residential, rural cam- 
pus 1% hours from London 
on the south coast 

Major programs indude: 

BRITISH STUDIES 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 
FINE ARTS 
ECOLOGY 


For com p Me pnapmOum pteaa* 
nte Director of MfetiMfanx, (GSM) 
MH 0*242 vr Now England CeBaga- 
Briunt Cmpo* (CSU) Amndot, Sur- 
tax, England. 


SWITZERLAND 
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STUDY ABROAD ~ FRANCE 
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CONNATTRE, AIMER ET VIVRE LE FRANfAIS 
EN FRANCE 
institut Universitaire AmGricain 

AVIGNON 

En collaboration avec he College Universitaire d'Avignon 
(Universtte de Provence) 

" Programme Compler de Cours: Langue, Litt£rature, Phon&ique, 

Sciences Politiques, Histoire, Hiscoire de L'Ait, etc. 

* 15 "Credits” par Semestre (minimum). 

* L6gemenr. dans des families avignonnaises 

* Frais d’Etudes: $890 pour no semestre; $1,660 pour l'anufe. 

Pour lout rensdgnements, Serin (par anon) eu 


S3*®™-. 


n^VEHCE 


Monsieur le Directeiir 
I.U.A. 

27, place de l’Universit& 
1 3625— Aix-en-Provence 
France 

Tel. (91)26.63.68 


WANT TO SPEAK FRENCH? \M 

"you can do it in 4 or 8. weeks on the FRENCH RIVIERA' ' 


VANDERBILT- \ 
IN-FRANCE ■ * 


American^^H 
College of^K| 
Switzerland m| 

185* C Leyski Swlizariand 

Education for an 
International Work! 

Dagraa programs In mtamationai Business 
MmMsnvon. Uedam Lsnauans. Pot/Soc 
Sciences. General Sucks (BA), 
Mdh/Sdance (BSJ. Computer Science. Eu- 
rope-wtde FMd Research. Study Tom. su- 
ing at the doorstep, International Student 
Body. Co-ed. Alpine campus above Lake Ge- 
neva. ExcaSant transtar record. EnrooH now 
tor March. 

U.S. (tap. Hans C- Spangler 
330 E. 48, Hew York, NY 10017 


TRUE SPEECH FLUENCY achieved by complete ALL-DAY IMMER- 
SION in “ONLY FRENCH'* speaking environment 'with specially 
trained teachers using the proven INSTITUT DE FRANCA IS audio* 
visual methods and technfapjes. Course Includes INTENSIVE 
class work, LANGUAGE LAB, discuss Ion-lunch, situation sessions. 
Aim-debates, practice sessions, excursion. LODGING AND MEALS 
included In tufflon. Next 4 -or 8-week sessions start February 3, 
March 3 Bid all year. For beginners, In t ermediate or advanced and 
all ages. 


Apply: INSTITUT DE FRANCAIS CMI-20 
23 Avenue G&terai Lector c, 06-VIBefranclw 8/mer, Franca 


THE RIGHT SCHOOL? 

Find it advertised in The Christian Science Monitor 


SUMMER SESSION 197S 
JUNE 2 - AUGUST 10 ' 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

latommBMe, Advanced end 
IntcrdhdpQaaty Program 
for pro-cottage, w Jo rgradoat* 
aod graduate students 

7-12 . credits tit . "• 
language. Literature, Theatre 
ChrfUzaOon and Pttlkwoptiy 

FESTIVALS; EXCURSIONS, 
STUDY TOUR AND. FREE 
PERIOD W PAMS 

For appSortton antMUf dotafia, «rfl* 
Pr o tea a ar Jaan Labton, Chafnnan 
Department of French & KaBon 


Mnhv<Ba.'T8niMs» 


(\^JJ ^ II 

L 1 
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education issues today 


Inflation seen biggest threat facing U.S. public education 


- By Hsuroftd V. Webb 
Spedalto 

The Christian Science Monitor 

• Evanston, ID. 

It seems - to me the monstrous 
impact of lrrffotlnn threatens to over- 
ride another issues facing American 
public L education and may ' largely 
determine hot? these other issues are 
resolved. ■: '• - ^ '■ 

Unfortunately, other knotty ques- 
tions won't wait for inflation to sub- 
side. Amongthe most Important are : 

• Oantinutng desegregation of the 
schools^ especially iii the North, along 
with implemehtii^a£Brmative-&ctlaa 
programs. 

• Hie growth of public-employe e 
unions, especially among teachers, 
coupled with heightened job tenure. 

• Expansion of the civil tights of 
students and teachers in areas such 
as due process, privacy, sex dis- 
crimination, access to school records. 

• Controversies over control of 
curricular content, textbooks, library 
books, and ancillary instructional ma- 
terials. 


Salaries pushed up 

The most dramatic impact inflation 
has had on public education has come 
in the one area where school boards 
find it most difficult to economise — 
staff .salaries. About 60 percent of 
c ^bnni budgets go to pay the salaries 
of the nearly 3,000, 000 people em- 
ployed by our public-school systems. 

Salaries WU1’ continue to rise be- 


cause .of inflationary pressures. And 
to hard times, teachers are reluctant 
to change jobs, so they remain and 
acquire more seniority, hence higher 
pay.- Staff cuts or resistance to pay 
increases cause the greatest con- 
troversy in the community and the 
greatest deprivation to the children's 
education. 

School boards also -must- focus on 
more mundane areas when discussing 
the impact of .inflation on local 
schools r such as costs of fuel, elec- 
tricity, maintenance and repair of 
bull flings, new building construction, 
classroom supplies. I’m afraid these 
prosaic Item a don't seem very signifi- 
cant to the general public. But those 
of us who, on a day-to-day basis, must 
juggle all the factors that go into 
maintaining quality schools are well 
aware that these things, too, impinge 
directly on what happens to the 
classrooms. 


The largest ’industry ’ 

Thus, we feel keenly that surviving 
the- blows of inflation may be the 
single most crucial issue facing 
America’s public schools today. - 
~ Laboring under inflationary bur- . 
dens, school boards are trying to run 
the nation's largest “industry," in- 
volving 29 percent of the population 
and accounting for 8 percent of the 
gross national product. Unlike other 
industries, however, this one can’t 
pass along its increased costs to toe 
consumer. Our public-school Bystem 
is a consumer of goods and services 


itself. Like other consumers, it has 
onty two ways to rope wlfotoftetion — 
increase income or cut spending. 

Any sizable spending cuts can only 
come, out of the educational hides of 
the students. The painful staff cuts 
being made by many systems bring 
about larger class sizes and less 
attention to the individual student’s 
needs. Cutting services such as food 
and transportation only means that 
parents .must pick up this burden at a 
greater cost and a reduced efficiency. 
If construction is deferred, mainte- 
nance and tostructlanal materials 
reduced, extracurricular activities 
curtailed, pencil and paper supplies 
cut back, textbooks rationed, audiovi- 
sual aids eliminated — If things like 


Collective bargaining 

The term “collective bargaining" 
needs explaining, especially to lay- 
men. One of the clearest explanations 
we've seen la distributed by the 
League of Women Voters of Mas- 
sachusetts, 120 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 02116 (50 cents) . 

The 12-page mimeographed mono- 
graph' is entitled “Collective Bargain- 
ing and Community Involvement in 
Education: The Trouble with Nego- 
tiations," and is authored by Robert 
L RidgLey, a member of the Portland, 
Ore., School Board since 1968. 


these happen, tbe quality of education 
inevitably suffers. 


Bigger burden seen 

If schools try to increase their 
income by raising local taxes, the 
result Is to increase tbe economic 
burdens on Individuals, slow con- 
sumption, and intensity the recession 
without to any way reducing inflation. 

Given these agonizing dilemmas, 
the country’s schools boards are look- 
ing — without a great deal of hope — 
to the Ford administration and to 
Congress for solutions. Only about 
seven cants out of every dollar spent 
on public education now comes from 
the federal government; it should be 
33 cents. 

The federal government simply is a 
more efficient tax collector and better 
able to spread tax burdens equally. It 
also can borrow more efficiently and 
at lower rates than can local govern- 
ment. The experience of federal reve- 
nue-sharing (from which education 


does not benefit) has shown that 
increased federal aid does not have to 
mean sacrificing the basic principles 
of local lay control of education. 
Indeed, if anything, revenue sharing 
has demonstrated how little control 
the federal government has exerted 
over local discretion in the ex- 
penditure of funds coming from 
Washington to local governments. 


Benefits possible 

And, certainly, federal monetary 
policies should be teamed to bring 
about- lower interest rates which, in 
turn, will Increase properly values, 
thereby increasing the tax base for 
education and other services. Lower 
interest rates also will help to reopen 
the depressed school bond market. 

Won’t all this spending on education 
simply create more inflation? The 
answer is a resounding “no." Educa- 
tion is one major part of the economy 
that promotes more economic produc- 


tivity without passing inflation on to 
other consumers. Lack of education 
may be the single greatest deterrent 
to the productivity of a tech- 
nologically advanced society. Skimp- 
ing on education Inflates the costs to 
the economy of sustaining unemploy- 
ables, welfare recipients, criminals, 
and the chronically underemployed. 
And it deprives the nation of those 
billions of tax dollars these people 
might have contributed had they been 
beneficiaries of sound educational 
programs. 

Cutting school budgets won’t fight 
today's Inflation, but it is likely to 
guarantee another national crisis by 
diminishing one of America’s great- 
est resources, the potential of its 
young people. 


Mr. Webb is executive director 
of the National School Boards 
Association, representing approx- 
imately 90,000 men and women 
serving on 16,000 public-school 
boards. 
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High tn the Rugged Wilderness ebon Los Angeles 

the 24 HOUR SCHOOL 



“IndMdiiaflmdr Classes 
Boarding — Grades 8-12 
FtSfAccmOM 
Collage P r eparatory 
NorHfls a r ta l na iqfy 
Developme n tal Reading 
Tutorial Services 
Art, Music, Drama 
Swimming, Riding Tennis 
Option Study Abroad 


For biknrnatUm amt Brochure: 


Mid-year Enrollments 1 

2nd Semester 13 Feb. 


Desert Sun School 

BOX 338, IDYLL WILD, CA 92349 : (714)659-2191 



Country living and learning in a warm, artistic, homelike 
atmosphere. Coeducational. We offer a strong college pre- 
paratory program balanced with arts and crafts, practical 
outdoor work, and recreation. Openings for boarders, 
grades 9-11; day students, 7-11. 

Call or write Mre. Beulah Emmet, (603) 654-2391. 

HIGH MOWING SCHOOL, Wilton, N. H. 03086 


THE MEETING SCHOOL 

COED - BOARDING SCHOOL 

EOabbshed by member* at Ore Society at 
Friend*. Located in Monadeeek region of 
NowH omwWm . 

GRADES 19-12 
ACCREDITED - COLLEGE FRET 

A combination of school and community 
practicing Quaker principles end provi- 
ng a Mnwtfve env iro n m ent in which one 
grows In tamriedga and sett-awareness 
Studorts toe in (acuity homes sharing 
cooking, house cleaning and (arm 
chorea 

COMMUNITY DECISIONS are made 
tnrougn consensus . 

WORK — STUDY prog ram s In animal* 
husbandly, hortwttuie end towny. 
GROUP STUDY tripe sad mdMdual proj- 
ects dung March. 

KB AND CRAFTS 
Far addUonsI Mormatkm write 
Dorothy Albright. The M eet in g School 
W. Kludge. NH 03461 


WHITEMAN SCHOOL 

Steanbnt Springs, Colorado *0477 



In Colorado Rockies, coed, 
preparatory, grades 9-12. Stu- 
dents nationwide and foreign. 
Annual spring residence in for- 
eign country. Excellent ski fa- 
cilities (ML Werner} used daily, 
horseback riding, soccer, etc. 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 80477 
(303} 879*1350 



WASHINGTON 

COLLEGE 

ACADEMY 

Academic QiiaHty 
Individual Attention 

Moral and 

- -• Spiritual Value* . 
Fully Accredited 
Co-Educational 
Grades 9-12 

Utttmute in Everything bur Costs 
Write 

Onto othHnMa* 

KCJL, Bo UN 

wirthjhsCMm. nivai 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 

nmmnuiitmiititmiiiniiiiitnrautmHm 


The Third Year of 

MAINE REACH 

for Uth and 12th graders 
and high school graduates 

For nine months we live with the 
struggle and satisfaction of building 
a community. We are heavily in- 
volved with the world of nature, 
and with the public affairs of the 
State of Maine. We take three ex- 
tended wilderness trips. 

AN ALTERNATIVE YEAR 
. . . THINK ABOUT IT 

Chewonki Foundation 
Wiscasset, Mane 04578 
(20 7) 882-7323 


WHEN YOU 
SELECT A SCHOOL 

. . . Let rhe Monday Educa- 
tion Page of The Christian 
Science Moniror be your 
guide. Choose from one of the 
many outstanding schools ad- 
vertised on these pages; chen 
Jet them know you saw their 
advertisement in. the Monitor. 



PINEY HALL 

Day A Boan&ig School, Pre A* 12 
For Young Christian Scientists 
. (others welcome) 


Now ra new home looted two Mocks | 
from Bart Station. Easily reached by N 
tram and bos from entire SAN FRAN- 
CISCO BAY AREA. 


2721 Oak Road 
Walnut Creek, CA 44596 

(415) 397-2580 or 284-9238 


study 

abroad? 

Go with a 
Monitor-advertised 
school or tour 


SWISS —CO-EDUCATIONAL 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP, 
INC. 


openings tor U.S. Students 
Inni with Central and South 
American bnnites abroad to 
learn cuftme and language. 

Seels US. iamilies to share 
ttiar homes end nttnet with a 
togh undent from 

abroad. 

For further information write or 
pfnoe (collect calls to Place- 
men! Director accepted lo dos 
est office mthm coatmentaT 
US.) 

Sate 825, 

feffatt. MY 14202 
(716) SS3-6712 
UUMtalbrK 
■ed Dcs UoUw, W 502SS 
(515) Z25J2S5 

mm2 

Scrim. CK3M 
(02) 2B2-73S3 
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AIGLON COLLEGE 
SWITZERLAND 




lave your children edu- 
cated in Co-Educational in- 
ternational atmosphere in 
Central Europe. Advanced 
placement in top American 
Colleges. 250 students 
from 25 nations. Whole- 
some Alpine climate, skiing 
and mountain expeditions. 


Apply: 

Headmaster, Aiglon College 
1885 Cbesieres, Switzerland 
TelJ Chester es (025) 3 27 27 



LEYSIN 


Co-sd Boarding; Univaraity Preparatory Studios; 
Grads* 9-12; Collega Testing and Advanca 

. a ■■ n#*i in#*, PUcemsnt; International faculty; Small dassss; 

AMFHII.AN Sf.Hflfll Cu,rlou * um rrfatad tour*; Wirtsr iporti; 

niVILIIIUnll UlrllUUL Enlfoiit transfer record to US universities. 

QDgyg AfflUatod wttU American College of Switzerland 

_J * Write: Registrar! BS4C Laymin, Switzerland 

Switzerland or: Hans C. Sgenglar. 330 But « Street, 

New York, N.Y.10017 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 

jmBimmnimnimmmuiuminmnnniiiiiimtiininiMiiiiminiiiiiiiuiiiuiiniiiinu 


BRITISH ISLES - CO-EDUCATIONAL 

uiHUHti«iimmMai»i» m » wfwinoiTn umiainii »-"»"^ T TifniiiirmiuT iniHiMiiimMiiimwiiuiiiiumiMwniimiwiiiiumi 


> 
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w "UP* 

i. u jfti i ... 9 


COURT 



CHERISHES INDIVIDUALITY 
FOSTERS RESPONSIBILITY 
PROVIDES OPPORTUNITY 

Boys and girls 4-14 

Boarders (boys 8-14) attend Christian Science Sunday School 
Plane writ* to fts Secrete? (XeLOL) wtw wti ba pleased to «pfrtf jw with farther partiwha. 

Fan Court School * Longcross * Cbertscy • Surrey * England * Tel: Orcershaw 2479 


WILL A SHIM HELP TO MAKE THIS DOOR 
TO A NEW HI-FI CABINET FIT SNUGLY? 





Ask this young perfectionist in the woodshop at: 


THE LEELANAU SCHOOL 
Coeducational College Preparatory 
Country Boarding School, Grades 9-12 
GLEN ARBOR. Ml 49636 
(616) 334-3072 



r* 

| Name 


■ Street 

1 

- - - 1 

— City _ 







THE RK5HT SCHOOL. ? 

Find it advertised in The Christian Science Monitor 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


luinniiitiiuiHiuniiniitmnnii 



TILTON SCHOOL 


OFFERS YOU 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 

small classes— faculty /student ratio 1:9— humanities 
math— science— advanced placement— art— music— water pol( 

INTER-COLLEGE YEAR 

group dynamics transition from school to college— cooperative residential program 

PLUS/5 PROGRAM 

challenge and involvement in creative arts— team sports— wilderness survival 
community service— leadership potential 

SKI RACING 

eastern-sanctioned and interscholasric alpine contests 
recreational nordic skiing opportunities for ail 

For Information on Admission and Financial Aid write or call 

JAMES E. POSSEE, Director of Admissions 
Tilton School, Tilton, NH 03276 - Tel. (603 ) 286-4342 



What is your teenager 
learning at school ? 


Young people learn much in their classrooms besides 
textbook lessons. Facts and figures may be forgotten, but 
lessons in living — good and bad — remain. 

What is your teenager learning atschopl from his teachers 
and friends? Is it what you want him to take into life? 

Every year, hundreds of young Christian Scientists and 
their families are turning to Principia for an atmosphere that 
encourages spiritual growth as a way of life. 

If you’d like to know what Principia’s high school has to 
offer your boy or girl, just fill out and return the coupon. 


Tell me more about Prmcipia’s high school. Please send me: 

|T| catalog Q financial-aid information Q application 

name 

street 

city, state, zip 

Box 100, 13201 Clayton Road, SL Louis, Missouri 63131 
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education issues today 




Healing needed for schism 

Between academics and job training 


By Lowell A. Burkett 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The most critical issue in education 
today is that schools are not educating 
their pupils, and until that issue is 
solved we face a vitiated public school 
system. 

At least 40 percent of high school 
graduates are victims of what is 
known as general education. Armed 
with a high school diploma but with 
neither the credentials to enter col- 
lege nor the skills to hold a job, they 
have nowhere to go but the streets. 

Until vocational education with its 
time-tested principles of sound train- 
ing is integrated into the public school 
system, equally accepted with college 
preparatory courses, equally sup- 
ported, and equally revered by educa- 
tors and public alike — until that 
time, the education we offer our 
young is half a loaf. 


demlc educators is long In healing. It 
remains a factor to contend with, an 
Issue in itself, and both sides have 
some bending to do. 

Vocational educators still smarting 
under an early stigma are a sensitive 
lot; inclined to hold themselves aloof. 
Academic educators on the other 
hand, apparently serene in their elit- 
ism, wonder what they can gain from 
the merger. 

Add to this the educator's deep- 
seated aversion to change, and you 
have a third problem. Nothing in 
education is more readily admitted 
than the need for a “climate of 
change." Magazine articles, confer- 
ence papers, research studies, and 
whole seminars are devoted to the 
topic, but change is seldom and slow, 
appearing to require a jolt from 
outside. 

It took Sputnik to turn American 
education toward science and engi- 
neering In 1958. What will it take In 
1975 to turn it to the needs of dis- 
illusioned and jobless youth? 


say much about the course education 
will take and what it will become. 


In vocational education the signs 
are not encouraging. Federal funds, 
which for years have acted as a 
catalyst for state and local support, 
now are being channeled through 
government agencies into programs 
outside the public schools, with no. 
guarantee that the programs will he 
administered and taught by trained 
vocational educators. And in view of 
new revenue-sharing measures, with 
no assurance that the funds will go 
where they are needed most. 


Categorical funding, the stipulation 
that certain percentages of public 
funds be allocated to known defi- 
ciencies, is a safeguard that educa- 
tion can ill afford to lose. 


Aversion to change 


Most educators subscribe, at least 
In theory, to the Integration of voca- 
tional and academic education, mare 
recently gaining currency under the 
label of “career education." 7et the 
schism between vocational and aca- 


Funds channeled elsewhere 
The best will in the world, however, 
cannot restore vigor to a faltering 
system unless the dollars are there to 
finance corrective steps. How public 
funds for education are dispensed will 


The solution to our most critical 
education problem, then, is equal 
rights for that vast group of students 
who are not college bound. Needed: a 
sound program of vocational educa- 
tion firmly ensconced in the public 
schools and so well planned and 
integrated that it loses all alien 
connotation. 


Mr. Burkett is Executive Director 
of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation. 


*Ayrault’s five-point enhancement plan 


*•¥ 


* Continued from Page 5 
Originally, American educators 
made little distinction between differ- 
ent methods or goals for schooling. An 
immig rant people had no need to 
protect pluralism. Recently, valid 
concern for racial and economic divi- 
sions makes us distrust choice. But 
we are also now more keenly aware of 
divergence in legitimate methods or 
goals for learning, and aware that 
pluralism needs support to survive 
the homogenization of mass culture. 


Tradition spotlighted 


Some government s chools now offer 
alternatives, a healthy development, 
but must preclude one of the most 
obvious: learning within a religious 
tradition. Are we so confident of our 
society's moral Integrity that we can 
discourage those who seek religious 
schooling? 

Our new acceptance of alternatives 
could best be supported by providing 
to individuals the financial means for 
the equivalent of 14 years of school- 
ing, letting them choose the nature 
and timin g to best suit their motiva- 
tion, their career, or a vocational 
development. Consider the Imagina- 
tion to be released, the variety of 
educational experiences to be 
spawned, u tilizing , for example, pub- 
lic libraries, travel, apprentice pro- 
grams. 


We would develop methods other 
than school assig nmen t to prevent 
discrimination, just, as we legislate 
against discrimination In housing but 
stop short of assigning homes. 
Against the often patronizing claim 
that parents or students are Incapable 
of wise choices, a minimum licensing 
would be required, just as we license 
but do not assign doctors. If profes- 
sional educators have useful advice to 
offer about school choices, students 
and parents will listen. 

With local control of schools now 
increasingly threatened by the shift to 
state funds, indirect funding through 
parents would shift the focus of 
transaction and accountability from 
state-school to school-parent, keeping 
it local. The current preoccupation 
with objectively measured account- 
ability has created a monster which 
eventually will collapse of its own 
weight. Even the crude- measures 
available today are simply too ex- 
pensive in personnel and dollars for 
comprehensive application. Such 
methods belong to research or to 
occasional sample assessments. 

As imperfect as it is, the simplest 
cheapest, most immediately effective 
device for accountability is a stu- 
dent's capacity to avoid or withdraw. 


promotes Independence, whereas pn. 
longed dependence retards maturity. 

A special problem Is presented by 
those few who need extended gra^o- - 
ate training. 

Political skill is necessary ^ 
mass society for people to excrete* 
control over their lives. Its ahaenci 
breeds frustration or withdrawal, £(£ 
action involves consequ®ioes far oth- 
ers, and survival requires under- 
standing of relationship to all hwn am 
on this planet. 

Divorce damages too many of 
our young, let alone adults. Why gj* > 
so many unable to maintain happfty 4 
basic human commitment? What «* - 
learn would contribute generally to - 
other human associations, especially ■ 
new relationships between the acxei 
in work and society. 

Size. Rarely can elementary v 
secondary schools over 600 avofaj 
processing students. E specialty ‘ 
where motivation is low, where there 
Is evidence of detachment or alien* 
ation (high vandalism, theft, ab- 
senteeism), teachers and principal 
should know the name and face of 
every student. Modern industry ii 
learning how size affects the personal - 
dynamics of production; schools mat 
pay attention. 


Independence promoted 


Employment emphasizes recipro- 
cal relationships and responsibility. It 


Mr. Ayrault is treasurer of tfe 
National Association of Indepentag 
Schools. Board of Directors, an* 
headmaster of the Lakeside Scfatwi, 
Seattle. 


EDUCATION GUIDE: Plan now for college/ study abroad/ school/ camp 
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BOYS' and GIRLS' CAMPS 


BOYS' and GIRLS' CAMPS 
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WESTTOWN SCHOOL 


Since 1799 Westtown, PA 19395 Earl GL Harrison, Jr, Headmaster 


A Quaker coeducational country boarding school 
Grades 9-12. College preparatory. Art, Music. 
Drama, Sports. 25 miles W. of Philadelphia. 

Applications being accepted fer 9tti and 10th Grades - Fall of 1975. 

For catalogue pi«SM writs: 

J. K. RUSSELL, Dir. of Admissions 

WESTTOWN SCHOOL 

Westtown, PA 1 9395 Telephone: (21 5) 399-01 23 



THE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


VERSHIRE CENTER, VT. 05079 


(802) 685-4520 
GRADES 9-11 


Coeducational, fully accredited board- 
ing school. College preparatory, wrth a 
strong program In art. music, crafts, 
and an organic farm that produces 
most of the meat and vegetables for the school. The Informal sports 
program emphasizes coed soccer, cross-country and down-hill ski- 
ing. Thirty minutes from Dartmouth College. 


WRITE W. MacN. CONARD, DIRECTOR 


CO-EDUCATIONAL - DAY 
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Education 
for leadership 
with emphasis 
on fundamentals 


The 

Shepherd 

School 


Preschool ttini eighth grade for ctildren from Christian Science Families 

Second semester begins January 27 

Two campuses in the S.F. Bay Area 
Cupertino and Danville 
Write for brochure 


P.O. Box 602 

20900 Stevens Creek Blvd., Cupertino, CA 9501 4 
Phone (408) 252-0737 


BEECH CUFF 


OCEANOGRAPHIC ADVENTURE 

ML Desert Island, Maine 
(co-ed Ages 12-17) 
EXPLORE: A marine wonder- 
land on The "most beautiful Is- 
land in America." 

RESEARCH PROJECTS: Zone 
transects, tide and current 
studies, tidal pool collecting, 
plankton tows — Learn by 
doing. 

EXPEDITIONS: Ocean cruises 
to nearby islands, Survival 
training, canoe trips. 
RECREATION: Sailing, Tennis. 
Swimming, Mountain climbing. 

Member ACA 

Tuition: $595.-4 whs; S695.-5.vks. 


Write C A Pulls 
Bon 536-1045 OW Marlboro Rd. 
Concord. MA 01742 
(617)38*4095 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 




tor boys and girls — f - 
fully accredited ; 

Grades 1-12. College - 
preparatory — nationally;: 
known. Enriched programs. 

Superior facilities and staff. 
Small classes — Individual ’at- 
tention. I- 


Riding, swimming,' etc. i 
warm dry climate. 

Catalog. 

Also summer schdttf 



Kenneth C. Fenster 
8500 E. Ocotillo Drivel 
Tucson, Arizona 85715§ 
(602) 749-3340 
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CAMP 


CAMP 


NEWFOUND for girls 0WAT0NNA for boys 


Long Lake. Harrison, ME 04040 
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T. M. I. 


• Coed College Prep 

• Grades 7-12 & P. Grad 

• Boarding & Day Students 

• Special testing defines 
aptitude & ability 

• Academic excellence 

• All sports 

• Army Jr. R0TC 


Contact : 


Grover Graves, Jr. 

President, TMI 
Box M 

Sweetwater, TN 37874 
Ph. (615) 337-6633 



QUARTER 

CIRCLE 

V-BAR 

RANCH 

CAMP 


Cn 


Challenging 4. 6 or 8 wks. summer 
40.000 acres. Coed 7-16. nationwide 


enr. Western & Eng. riding, related 
ranch activities: pool: spoils; crea' 
arts: environmental studies: survi' 
training. Caravan thru SW. ACA 
a cored. Credit courses. Spanish Lan- 
guage— Mexican. Travel Insi. Est. 
1929. Racially non-discnminaiory. •- 
Also winter prep school. 


Write: QCVBR. Box C. 
Mayer. AZ 86333 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


TUTORING 
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BENTLEY SCHOOL 

Founded 1915 — Coeducational 


Nursery to College 
Creative Arts — Music — Drama — Sports 


ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 

HIGH ACADEMIC STANDARDS 
Excellent Record of College Admissions 


Pre-School 
Elementary 
112 E. 71 St, N.Y.C. 
BUtlerfield 8-2666 



Junior High School 
Senior High School 
48 W. 86 St, N.Y.C. 

TFlafalgar 4-1 661 


BOYS' SCHOOLS 
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Educational 
Trouble Shooters. 


67-yr5.of successful college prep 
and general education. Diagnos- 
tic testing locates problems, 
gives student a new concept of 
himself, parents new understand- 
ing and teachers specific direc- 
tion. Selective admissions based 
on sound expectation of success. 
One to one teaching. Enroll any 
time: leave when goals are 
reached. Professional instruction 
in golf, tennis, riding, sailing. 

Write: 

Frank W, E finger, 1 l eeilu i Bt t a r 
New Location 
Overlooking LI. Sound 
Box125C Westbrook, Conn .06488 


SALEM 


June 29-August 17 


Two separate but adjoining camps for young Christian Scien- 
tists. Where growth and fun are the way of life. A great water- 
front for swimming, canoeing, sailing, watarskifng — all of New 
England for tripping. Full sports program — 6 tennis courts, 
archery, bicycling, team sports. Dramatics, crafts, ecology. 
Dedicated staff. 

Write for brochure: 

Mrs. John Bower, R.D. 2 
Mkktiebury, Vermont 05753 
Phone: (802) 462-2022 


Ask about slide show In your area 
Family Camping — August 18-31 


Y 


TOLEDO YMCA 

$$©(?©(? (§05D(j)S 


Over 50 years of adventure in the outdoors for 
boys and girls 2nd grade through High School. 


For Junior and Senior High School youth : mountain 
adventures. Canadian canoe tripping and western 
riding at the Storer Ranch. 


Environmental awareness for all. 


YMCA STORER CAMPS 

7260 S. Stony Lake Rd. 
Jackson, Michigan 49201 
<419) 243-1171 


CHHSnAN CHARACTER THROUGH CAMPING 


BOYS' and GIRLS' CAMPS 




“BUILDING YOUTH BETTER for a BRIGHTER FUTURE" 
in Utah's High Rockies and Colorful Canyontands 
Boys & Girls B -11 & 12-17 

For youth who saak a fuo-packod. challenging outdoor experience m MM-dlaeamy. 
Emphasees personal development of useful emotional, socuri. and physical sun 
Ranch camp "community atmosphere" Bvfrig provides opportunity to share n u ponsl- 
bWty for animal care & training, gardening, farm ft ranch chorea. 

Combines adventuresome wilderness "out-camping": 

• Lake Powell Water-skiing, Saflmg. Swimming 
■ WMemaw Survival and 
, and Float Trips 

With wide array of skillbuilding “ In-camp ” activities; . 

RIDING - FISHING * SPORTS • ART - RIFLERY 
CRAFTS * ARCHERY • DRAMA • MUSIC • OTHER 


Horaas ft Outpost Packing Tops -Lake Powell Wator-aku 
Backpacking. Mountaineering. Rock CMmfcing - WMet 
Conservation Training • Kayaking, Rivet Running, i 


varied. INDIVIDUALIZED program with mature, committed staff aimed at cuWWtag 
INITIATIVE, and SELF-RELIANCE. ACA ft WAIC accredited. For dented tote m- on 
d o r i f cr Director Don Sampeon. Soot BMC Los Altos. CA 9*022. Pfcw f tOft I X S 
678a or Eastern Representative Vic GaUtcctno, 36 Trinity Avenue. Qtaatonbiey.'CT 
06033. Phone (203) 233-7531 

Ask about our policy of gu aran tee d ee de facdon. THANK YOUI 




HUGHJESVILUE 


CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 
on Crystal Lake 


26th Season 



PENNSYLVANIA 


CAMP 
FOR BOYS 
on Wild Rice Lake 


ACA accredited 


SUMNER CAMP hr Christian Sdean youth, tfts 6-16. Mm a fleiiMe, variad snograa ittfc 
—j ta naMdml aebianomt, spiritual penth ad tots at ha. Ar net t wane fans ZUg 
23 - 24 3-Mak Hkiw. EXPLOKKS NORTH wflduaess canoe trip premia. LBUGBMF 
TMMMG la camp cnasaiiirg ad otter camp jobs. HtOJECT WOMB nOGROL FWU 
CAMPMG Mas. 2«*pt L CAMP FACIUTES OPEN TEAR MOUND hr laariHa m maps tm 
iHnc * and traces, EHVffiONMBinu. EDUCATION, ■ dtaap of pace note*. 


Write for brochure to Joe and Dottle Afford, Directors, 
R. D. Nol 1, Hughesville, PA 17737 Phone (717) 584-2698 


ACADEMY 


Founded 1772 
Winston-Salem. North Carolina 27(08 


College preparatory boarding 
and day school: grades 9-12. 
Traditionally thorough aca- 
demic preparation for 250 
young women. Personal inter-: 
est and guidance toward 
growth in self-knowledge and 
responsibility. 57 acre campus 
In city: many cultural advan- 
tages. Riding /skiing in area. 
Mr. Bertrand R. Hudnall II. 
Principal. For information: Miss 
Elizabeth A. Wright Director of 
Admissions, Box TOO, Salem 
Academy. 


SERVING YOUTH THROUGH A CHURCH-RELATED SCHOOL 


Randolph-Macon Academy 




in Front Royal, Virginia 


continuing, with pride, a program em- 
phasizing the development of sound 
academic, moral, and physical values 
within a wholesome Christian atmo- 
sphere. 

. . 83rd Year . . college prep 
. . personal attention 
. . Summer Session begins June 1 6 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. CONTACT- 

COL. ARVIN M. WILLIAMS. PRES 
RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
FRONT ROYAL. VIRGINIA 22630 
PHONE (703)635-4141 COLLECT 
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OFFERING THE BEST TO YOUNG HEN - GRADES 7-12 






JJfacDuf&e 

School 


Est. 1890 


A collage preparatory school for 
girls with 


an outstanding faculty 
and fully equipped physical plant 
MacDuffle stresses student In- 
volvement and student responsi- 
Difity in a program designed to pre- 
students (or college and 
id. All graduates accepted by 
a and universities through- 
out the country. Strong athletic and 
extra-curricular program. Musical, 
dramatic, and s octal activities. • 


Grades 7-12 Boarding' 


Norma D. Farwell, Headmaster 


Ames HUi Drive, 
Springfield, AIA 01105 
(413) 734-4971 


MONTRESOR CAMP 

RIDING & FARM CAMP 


JOIN IN ON 

A Unique Summer Camp Experience 
Including varied activities, flexible 
schedule, excellent intensive riding, trips, 
topnotch staff, and the fun of living 
on a beautiful 460 acre working farm. 
ACA accrertted — 22nd year — co-ed 6-16 
John and Susan Stanford, Directors 
RL 2, Box 33 

Leesburg. VA 22075 (703) 777-1425 


SJkfea 4or6M* 
Ute 


Indian Hills, 
Colorado 


i 


JUNE 22-AUGUST 16 
2n, *-. S-. and S-wmK Periods AvaftoMe • - 

ki the foothills of ttw RocUw 
American Caraping Association standard* 

Creative program, capable leaders. Character emphasis. 
Western riding, hiking, sports, trips, camp- craft rifles, arch- 
ery, drama, music, dance, art swim. Leadership training 
featured. Best of references. Write for folders. Phone 697- 
4621. $190.00 for 2 weeks. 

MR. & MRS. ROBERT DUVALL INDIAN HILLS. CO 80454 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS 


£im VALLEY mess 


'Weston, Colorado 

HIGH IN THE SANG RE deCRISTO MTS. 

7, ^?° to on working cattle ranch. Pack 

™Lt o^. ndm S, and , horsemanship, trout fishing, envtron- 
y, TJ??o p ? 01 - Non-regimenled program. Ex- 

Slm 

, B0YS GIRLS 

June 16- juivis- 

juiy 15 i /in r i uly1 4 , 

'LJ Aug. 17 



CAMP VE^pA^T VAL» 


?C NOP:Tr- OF SAN FRA. N'T; SCO. 2 OX -’6. V:DD! 
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Wbere you can prepare for a major college and play a dramatic role 
on a profoaricmaUy equipped stage... where you can »wk ia a coogrewion/d 
office cm Wednesday, play in a tennis ummamenL on Thursday, go to a 
dance on Friday, bike in the Blue Ridge on Saniniay_. where your individual 
strengths ana weaknesses determine your ainicnlum... where you cm 
study science in a solar beared buDding, take advanced placement courses 
m ail subjects, develop independent study projects^, where you can 
enjoy the qtrief of a 400 acre run/ campus or the bustle of 
' Washington, D C, 20 minutes away. 


The Madeira School — For Girls, Grades 9-12 
Greenway, Virginia 22067 f703) 893-4200 


Discover Madeira — Discover Yourself 


For students wbo attend the Christian Science Sunday School 
17th SEASON 
ICtU saptrmrJ funtmtr fnvgrMi 

A combination of cultural and athletic activities with social in icr -action of 
all ages in a Euniiy atmosphere. The 7-year-old giris and boys have as com* 
piece a program as the teenagers. 

,J^ l ^^r'^ c T ? vrriES * leadership training 
BOYS" DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM AGES 1« AND UP 



Write Mis. Boil McKinley, Dir, Bn 4760, MiMetam, CA 95411 
(707) 987-3294 6 987-3009 


BICYCLE 

TOURS 


NOVA SCOTIA 
PENN. DUTCH 


TO WASH- D.a 


July, Aug-, 2 43 weeks 
. co-ed, all ages 
adult leader 


Bay State Wheelmen, 
Inc. 


Brochure : John Men. 

; 79 Garnet Road 
West Roxbury, MA 02132 
(617)327-5886 


BffiBORUKE.aUFi 



Copy 


Ph. (213)287-4811 


A happy eanp etpobme 
for . ban rad 9«* M* 
. Christian Sdraca fioMW 
Dadlcsted loadwtiilp.'^f 
camp -acMtiaa including vntsr JkM> 
tuHno, canoakta. sw tmn d na. wen** 
hananoefc riding, cams. 



hl m f. tm* 

BSteU 
SMI 

CJUflMBM 
• 91775 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Monday, January 20, 1975 


arts /entertainment 


Pierce signals declining enrollments 


Continued from Page 5 

Since the founding of this nation., its 
education systemhaa flourlshedln an 
atmosphere df expansion. The chal- 
lenge always has been to do more, 
better. There has been a 237 percent 
Increase In education expenditures 
since 1960. 

Now * 4 retrenclHnent’’ will, forthe 
drat time, become not Just a slogan 
hut a fact. iThe decline in student 
population will be aggravated — in 
the next two years — by Inflation and 
recession. 

Challenge o£ future 

■ Unless . educational and political 
leaders face the specter at retrench- 
ment now, school systems may suffer 
Irreparable attack and damage. The 
pinch, caused by these converging 
forces in the immediate future in- 
tensify the need to clarify state, 
federal, and local rotes in education 
and to devise, solutions to other press- 
ing education problems: . equalizing 
opportunity through sdKXd-finance 
reform; ■ maintaining diversity; 
streamlining . 

procedures; and reevaluating cur- 
riculum and the role of the schools — 
to name a few. 

We must look critically at the 
training, perspective; and capabil- 
ities of school administrators .in post- 
secondary institutions, in state de- 
partments of education, ht local 
school systems, in individual schools, 
and in the U.S. Office of Education. 
WO muBt review. Immediately the 
^training being offered to adminis- 
trators education. Are we 

.-providing to elementary, secondary 

-anti postascundary planners and ad- 
ministrators the techniques to meet 
the demands of retrenchment? Will 
we retire the. right schools and the 
Tight teachers? 


Political decisionmakers nn ^ edu- 
ca tiona l planners must be willing to 
lace the tough issues which retreuch- 
mentis thrusting upon us. We 
-succumb to the myriad of com- 
- petitions and self-in te rests .which re- . 
. suit, for example, in duplicating med- 1 
leal schools or inefficient health- 
delivery systems. 

The State of TruWana hAj» developed 
*' an exemplary approach by piaHy ig 
the responsibility fax* twniaung ex- 
panding medical-sch ool enrollments 
upon Indiana University. AdAiymt* 

. funding has be cm provided. The uni- 
versity contracts with other state- 
supported and private universities to 
provide senior-year, intern, and resi- 
dent programs. This approach has, 
according to Twrtuwa Gov. Otis 
Bowen, saved the expenditure of an 
excessive amount of, state ftrada to 
bullda second rnwt<«ii s chool. 

We must look at broad public- 
planning issues. Can we really afford 
two public-transportation systems as 
most cities in this country ' have 
today rone set of buses and schedules 
for pupils and one for die public? 

Avenues to consider 

Retrenchment will force us to look, 
at these issues, and our public-educa- 
tion system will benefit. Declining 
enrollments may finally -push our 
postsecondary and even secondary 
institutions to consider the needs of 
the older population and those who 
want technical retraining. Perhaps 
we can make loan and scholarship 
funds more readily available to part- 
time students. 

Perhaps retrenchment will witiunnA 
the move toward community school- 
ing by encouraging the use of school 
facilities as community cen ter s for 
feeding the elderly, retraining the 
unemployed, caring for preschoolers 


or even young school-age children 
whose parents work longer than the 
usual school day. 

Underlying our attempt to grapple 
with retrenchment must be a pene- 
trating effort to clarify the federal, 
state, and local rotes in educational 
governance and finnn^n^ We cannot 
afford duplication or lack of coopera- 
‘ tiqn. State budgetary surpluses are 
disappearing. The competition for 
federal-state dollars will become 
more acute, even as school-finance 
cases siigghst fun state funding of 
public education is a viable solution to 
equal educational opportunity. 

Local control at issue 

Ideal control will be a growing 
issue. It’s easy to say “close a school’’ 
if that school is on the other side of 
town. It’s not difficult to say “fire that 
teacher,” unless that teacher helped 
your child overcome his reading dis- 
ability. 

The teachers’ unions and the ques- 
tion of tenure wOl be critical- Can 
school boards and administrators re- 
tain the right to release the less 
competent teachers — regardless of 
their seniority — as fewer teachers 
are required? 

The opportunity far state depart- 
ments of education, postsecondary 
coordinating and governing boards, 
and others to provide leadership now 
is unprecedented. We must Insist that 
declining birthrates and ec o nomic 
pressures are used as an opportunity : 
for creative reform and reduction, not 
as a threat to vested education inter- ■* 
ests. 

Mr. Pierce Is the executive director 
of the Education Commission of the 
States. 


EDUCATION GUIDE 


GIRLS' CAMPS . 



kiniya 

.A CAMP FOR GIRLS 6-17 
Ob i ftay «f tee CtaupW* in Venmt 


VEMMMU 57th Season. Ra- 
ng every day. wm stables, 
bull and cross country 
causes (ffatefsJmog, sailing, 
swmmmg. gymnastics, ten- 
nis. drama CiT program. Hik- 
ing outpost m Stowe. Book- 
let 

BELAID 1 1 Hr Season at our 
special program (or older 
prts. Pony trekking. Dublin 
Horse Show. Veil Edinburgh, 
London. 


Mr. & Mrs. John C, WHUamn 
Milton, VT 05468 
TeL 893-7849 


PLUMFIELD 

OM LAKE WWMPEftAUKEE. tut 

For girls 
six to sixteen. 

Riding (daily), 
tennis, swimming, 
sailing, water skiing, 
canoeing and 
overnight canoe trips, 

V fioneer camping and 
mountain climbing, 
arts and crafts, 
team sports, 
music and dramatics. 

CONTACT: 

JEAN HILTON 
PLUUFEUI SCHOOL 
NOBOTON.CT 08820 

BOYS' and GIRIS' CAMPS 

Mun«tngnwnumSttmingimiim«tigD 




Spiritual Enrichment 

ACJL Accredited 
Swimming, Riding, Mature 
Sports, Float Trips, Arete ry 
Gookotrts, Crafts, Bending 

Exnftaif Staff 
Short* or Long-Tern Sessions 

Fie* Bmtjet Mrs. ftstfc Huff, Dfr. 
mitatenavstU. 

St teas MO 63122 
(314) 1214422 or (417) 5324899 



CAMP LEELANAU 
FOR GIRLS 

where the woods meets 

the shore 

and every moment 

is a delight 

for girls who enjoy. 

water sports 

canoeing 

sailing 

swimming 

overnight campouts 

riding 

hiking 

tennis 

crafts 

CAMP LEELANAU FOR GIRLS 

GLEN ARBOR, Ml 49636 

Brother crap nearby 
Tom HBtoo, Unctor 


BETSEY COX 

for Girls 

A.C.A. ACCREDITED 


ffitfc i Song to Its Heart 

The 85 campers daily 
choose activities from 
swimming, canoeing, wood- 
craft arts & crafts, weaving, 
rkflng, tenting, archery, 
tennis, backpacking and 
others. 

We are e rustic camp with 
environmental concerns 
and m our 22nd season. 

Coed activities are held 
with our Brother camp — 
Camp Sangamon. 

VMtmkirboakM: 

Mra. Ctanfos & Dsvte* 

ntSoSffi^ 


choosing 
a camp? 


Watch the ads 
on the Monday 
Education page of 
The Christian 
Science Monitor 


CAN WE HELP? 

PARENT ASSISTANCE 
SERVICE 

_ choosing a camp for your tMkJ 

STAFF REFERRAL SERVICE 

— top tt*tf tuntmar camp poaUona 

TRY THE 


,ra7ifr.'i' 


CAMPING ASSOCIATION 



CaB or write 
for Bather Information 

THE N.E. SECTION ACA 

29 Co m m on wealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116 536-0225 

OnaoryotitE Cantpa S3.00 


MUSIC CAMPS 


TEEN PROGRAMS 


Li ’Ll ■ r'.iUUVgUU 


WILDERNESS 

WATERWAY 

SERIES 

Coed... 2- to 3 w ee k long 
cenoe trips through 
Maine’s wBdemess region 

Ages 15-18 

Designed to offer tripping chal- 
lenges for both the white water 
paddler and the inexperienced 
canoeist 

Sponsored by Camp Mima 
Founded 1908 - ACA accredited 

Write: 

RFDNo. 1 
Bridgton, ME 04009 
Calk (207) 647-3721 J 


PACIFIC 

MUSIC 

CAMP 

One four-week camp for 
senior high students and 
five one-week camps for ju- 
nior high. Coeducational. 
Orchestra, band, chorus; 
with jazz band, piano, the- 
ory, and arranging starting 
June 22. 

For brochure write: 

PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 

University of the Pacific 
Stockton, CA 95204 


LAKE DUNMORE 




k'OINT 

rOUNTER 

OINT 




For afl the sea can teach as. 
For afl the fun In tea ruse ft. 
CO-ED 14-17; JR. BOYS 12-13 
Scuba, snorkeJing, labs, sail- 
ing, power boating, canoe- 
ing. Meet top marine scien- 
tists from colleges, govt, 
industry. Campers explore 
ocean, gulf, marine environ- 


WrtteSEACAMP 
Route 1— Box 170 

Big Pae Key, Fla. 33043 
or caR (305) 872-2331 


' BOYS' CAMPS 


■’ 1 :lT " 



MUSIC 

CAMP 

7 WEEKS— $850 


Mr. & Mrs. Edwin A. Fin ckd 
37 Alexander Avenue 
Madison, NJ 07940 
Telephone (201) FR 7-3108 

BO YS' CAMP S 
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for Boys 

WOLFE BORO, NJL 
67th Season 

A rounded program of fim and ac- 
complishment through camping ac- 
tivities. trips and sports. Girts also 
accepted for two-week specialty pe- 
riod. Older boys and girls may spe- 
cialize. 

Booklet on request 

Bradford M. Hartley, Director 

4 Sheffield Rood 
Winchester, MA 01890 


CAMP SANGAMON 

PfTTSFORO, VERMONT D5763 
BOYS 7-15 54th YEAR 

"Tie Comp a® A the Pioneer S pir i t” 


CAHRftG FBI oo a aid YenwRt fora. Ewr hid M a Sm Mfr cmpZ 
SUMMING M a pretty sprint-tad Bun had. Bw p ftfcfei? 

OOTHHtG BOSSES nd H9UK.ffbi fnti Enr a* «ou? 

BASEBALL, TEJ0Q5, HIKES la Uw Gram Mwataaa. Ever bam k » ic* cm? 

Shop, bxUm MKxhrntiag, eong pottery, p h atay a ph y , umdoaft. Ewr We a 
bbebwiT pie? 

1EM0KT:-1te ptea far boys to spend a sowar . Ever sm a maset frao a M- 

top ‘ BOOKLET: Lawrwia 0L SnSh. Director 

Skter C*mp. Bataay Cox Adjoining 


Networks 
field 15 
hopeful 
new series 

First of a three-port report from the 
Monitor's television critic on the 
networks’ “second season.” Today: 
an assessment of ABC’s new entries. 

By Arthur Unger 

Los Angeles 

Every year in TV productionland, 
after the first-season hysteria, comes 
the second- season Jitters — for the 
losers, that is. 

The 1974-75 season is no exception, 
and I am here to observe the con- 
trolled hysteria which masquerades 
as “pride and confidence in our new 
productions.” 

The big loser this year been 
ABC, which from the very start has 
badly trailed the touch-and-go rating 
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Hal Linden as ‘Barney Miller/ an ABC police comedy 


Television 


leaders, CBS and NBC, with CBS 
pulling ahead just often enough to 
claim permanent possession of the 
N eilsen-ratings throne. 

Here In Los Angeles, I am looking at 
pilot films, first episodes, film dips, 
talking with producers, directors, 
stars, corporation executives, in or- 
der to preview the second season, 
which started early this year with the 
Dec. 4 premiere of CBS’s “Tony 
Orlando Show” (Wednesday, 8-9 
p.m.) and will end (barring last- 
minute jitters) with the premieres of 
the “Boh Crane” and “Sunshine” 
shows (replacing the early-starting 
NBC “Mac Davis Show” sometime in 
March). 

The total number of new shows Is 
15, with the numbers in declining 
order of need — ABC six, NBC five, 
and queen CBS ambling in majesti- 
cally with only four. 

For the American Broadcasting 
Company, the second season is a last- 
ditch attempt to break the pattern of 
rae-tooism which has clearly marked 
its entertainment programming, un- 
like ABC’s sharply innovative news 
and documentary record. Well, four 
out of the new six don’t manage to 
break out of the f ollow-tbe -Leader 
pattern. But two of the newcomers 
bear close observation because of 
their questionably aggressive at- 
tempt to assert programming lead- 
ership. They are Norman Lear’s 
“Hot 1 Baltimore” (Friday, 9-9:30 
p.m.) and “Baretta” (Friday, 10-11 
pan.). 

All of the other ABC debutants are 
clearly imitative of this year's and 
last year’s hatch of winning and 
lasing hackneyed TV fare. 

But let’s examine ABC’s new shows 
in the order in which they will appear 
during each week. 

Monday 

“S.W.A.T. “(premieres Feb. 24, 9-10 
p.m.) stands for special weapons and 
tactics. It concerns a team of five 
men, headed by veteran action star 
.Steve Forrest, which moves Into prob- 
lem areas to help local police cope 
with out- of- control urban crime. Pro- 
ducer is Aaron Spelling,, most 


recently responsible for “Chopper 
One,” “The Rookies,” “Mod Squad.” 
This show is a spin-off from a special 
two-hour “Rookies’’ show to air Jan. 
17. From the available clips which 1 
have viewed, the group seems to he a 
paramilitary organization with strong 
S. S. overtones. It worries me that 
ABC is clearly stating in its advance 
publicity that “their goal is to prevent 
loss of lives by methods that some- 
times seem contrary to that end.” 
This is obviously a show that needs to 
be supervised . . . ter its own good. 

“Caribe” (premieres Feb. 17, 10-U 
p.m.) starts with one great advantage 

— it stars superb dramatic actor 
Stacy Keach in his first TV series. 
Producer Quinn Martin (responsible 
for “The FBI,” “Streets of San Fran- 
cisco,” “Barnaby Jones," “Cannon,” 
and “Manhunter”) reports that the 
show will be shot on Caribbean loca- 
tion as much as possible, with the 
remainder in Miami it concerns a 
mobile Caribbean force attached to 
the Miami police department which 
investigates American crimes in the 
islands. 

According to Mr. Keach, talking by 
phone from the set in Florida, so far 
several of the West Indian nations 
have not been eager to cooperate 
without some control over scripts. So 
areas of Florida may yet turn out to 
stand in for many island locati ons. It 
seems to me that this offers the 
producers a grand opportunity to do 
some hard-hitting shows about the 
true state of crime and race relations 
in the islands — but producer Martin 
clearly indicates that he is interested 
in entertainment foremost, and there 
is little likelihood that the scripts will 
investigate controversial material. 

Thursday 

“Barney Miller” (premieres Jan. 
23, 8-8:80 p.m.) has the advantage of 
another offbeat type of Broadway- 
oriented star. Tony-winner Hal Lin- 
den of “The Rothschilds” fame. He 
plays the captain of a police precinct 
which resembles Greenwich Village’s 
Sixth Precinct. It is a station-house 
comedy rather than an action drama, 
with Barbara Barrie as Barney’s wife 
for the at-home sequences. According 
to Mr. Linden, the humor is authentic 

— he recently paid a visit to the Sixth 
precinct and was gratified to find it 
had similar authentically wacky 
characters. 

"Karen” (premieres Jan. 30, 8:30-9 
p.m.) features “Room 222” “Teach” 
Karen Valentine in a vehicle tailored 
to her talents. What are they? Well, 
she’s a kind of cutesy, teen-age Mary 
Tyler Moore. In this show, she plays 
what ABC describes as “one of the 
most exciting young women to make 


the Washington scene since Dolly 
Madison” — a description impossible 
to live up to. Karen Is an involved 
young lady who works for an organi- 
zation called Open America — shades 
of Nader’s Raiders and Common 
Cause. Says Miss Valentine: “I just 
want to make a series that is fun to 
watch. Maybe there will be some 
world-changing, but mostly it’ll be 
entertainment” So, don’t count on a 
“Miss Deeds Goes to Washington. ” 

Friday 

“Hot 1 Baltimore” (premieres Jan. 
24, 9-9:30 p.m.), based on the Off- 
Broadway show of the same name, is 
ABC’s unfortunate choice for a 
“trend-setting breakthrough” show. 
It is a kooky, kinky, “You Can’t Take 
It With You” kind of “farce,” focused 
on the Inhabitants of a rundown Hotel 
Baltimore (the "e” in the neon sign is 
detective — get it?). It features 
prostitutes, homosexuals, neurotics, 
psychotics, and just plain crazies in 
starring, sympathetic roles. The dia- 
logue Is not only racy, it is positively 
obscene. So much so, that the show is 
found to offend millions of people. It 
may even offend a few FCC members, 
who are said to be watching it 
carefully. 

However, it is predicted that It will 
also prove to be a success with 
millions of adult viewers, despite its 
bad taste. ABC has made it clear that 
Norman Lear was given a free hand 
with this show — and that sounds like 
an advance cop-out in preparation for 
the Inevitable censorship battle 
ahead. 

It is obvious that Norman Lear, who 
is also responsible for “All in the 
Family,” “Maude,” “Sanford and 
Son,” and “The Jeftersans” wants to 
see how far he tan go in expanding the 
boundaries of the medium. This ques- 
tionable show will give Mm the an- 
swer very soon. 

"Baretta” (premiered Jan. 17, 19-11 
p.m.) is television's answer to “The 
Godfather.” Featuring “In Cold 
Blood” star Robert Blake in the role 
of an offbeat detective, this violent- 
action drama manages to blur the line 
between the good guys and the bad 
guys, sanctions questionable vigilante 
action, and attempts to prove that 
cops can be as irresponsible as rob- 
bers. Robert Blake seems destined to 
be this year’s Peter Falk as he whips 
about in wild costumes, jokes about 
his “Itralian” background. Somehow 
he manages to be obnoxious and 
lovable simultaneously. 

The show Is up against “Police 
Woman,” another questionable actio- 
ner, and I predict that Angie Dickin- 
son and Robert Blake will be battling 
it out for the time slot. 


A writer who allowed herself no fudge 


Pictures and Conversa tion s, by Eliza- 
beth Bowen. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 47.90. 

By Robert Nye 

This is Elizabeth Bowen’s last book, 
and con tains the first tew chapters of 
her unfinished autobiography as well 
as the beginning of a novel on which 
she was working at the time of her 
death in 1973. 

' These items are the most substan- 
tial matter in the volume, although 
the text of a nativity play which she 


I Books 


composed for production In an Irish 
cathedral, an essay on one of Proust's 
characters, and a re-issue of her 
s ensibl e and astringent “Notes cm 
Writing a Novel” have been added to 
make up the collection. The result Is a 
stylish and attractive selection of 
miscellanea by a writer of Charm. 

I do not think that it could be made 
out to be more than that, and the 
attempts offered in the foreword by 
Was Bowen’s friend and literary 
executor, Spencer Curtis Brown, are 
a little embarrassing. What I mean is 
that Elizabeth Bowen’s art — and I 
am thinking of her published novels 
and stories as wen as this particular 
posthumous book — is an art that 
should strike even the l>3ast sensitive 
reader as intense, subtie, and precise. 
Bat it does lack scope. 

The best things she did were moder- 
ate and thoughtful, and her finest 
criticism was always on other minor 
writers. About genius (which some- 
times has little enough to do with 
merely writing smoothly) she had 
nAthfng to say. I instance her brief 
nod, in passing, to James Joyce, 
whose “Ulysses” she once referred to 
as a “psychological story” that 


“moves forward, it moves throughout 
a day.” This simplistic reduction of a 
very ambitious and multi-layered 
masterpiece is revealing. Also, her 
description, of “Ulysses” as Joyce’s 
“culminating masterpiece” seems 
curious. Is there not lots of fun to be 
had at “Finnegans Wake”? 

Well, to ask another question: Why 
is this book — for all its wit, its 
clarity, its elegance — rather unsa- 
tisfying in the end? Perhaps because 
it is merely witty, clear and elegant. 
There is no fire without smoke. I am 


order 


reminded of James Russell Lowell’s 
lines about Poe: 

Here comes Poe with his Raven, 
like Barnaby Rudge, 

Three fifths of him genius and two 
fifths sheer fudge. 

It is the three fifths that Elizabeth 
Bowen always missed. And she 
missed them because she allowed 
herself no fudge. 

Robert Nye is a poet, critic, and 
essayist. 


TICKETS 

by maii 


BROADWAY 

THEATERS 


The most acclaimed musical op ibta 

BEST MUSICAL: N.Y. DRAMA CRITICS 
BEST MUSICAL; N.Y. OUTER CRITICS 
WINNER OF 5 TONY AWARDS 
-GOES UP LJKE A ROCKET & NEVER 
COfcSS DOWN. THE MOST BRILLIANT 
WORK LEONARD BERNSTEIN EVER COM- 
POSED." -Cfirr Ana, Y. Tim i 


VANDIOE 

TheUaecsl 

Tuba. Mm Thwa. Evas. Sal & Sun. Mats.: Ro- 
nrved Suta. S12. Rasotvad Section, 58,50. 
Bleachers, *5. Fit & SSL Evgs. Reserved 
Seats, $15; Reserved Section, $10. Bleachers, 
$7.50. Wed. Mate.: Reserved Seats. $10. Ra- 
wed Section. $7. Bleacher*. *5. Evfls. at 8 
pjn„ Mala. Wed. & Sat at 2. Sun. 3. 

SPEC. ATT. TO GROW SALES 582-OBI 9 

BRO ADWAY Then, 1681 Broadway 247-7992 
AIL EXPRESS TEL RES. 757-6875 



WINNER Of 5 TONY AWARDS 

BROADWAYS BIGGEST HTT 
MUSICAL COMEDY 

"ONE OF THE BEST MUSICAL STAGINGS 

P TO BE SEEN ON BROADWAY IN 
YEARS.”— Ana. XV. 7na 

IPPIN 

Mon.*Frl Evas, at 720: $12. 10. 9. 7, 8. 5. Sat 
Evga. a 73a $16. 12. 10. 8. 7. 6. Wed. Mat 
A Z S9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. Set M8L at 2: $10, 9, 8, 
7, 6, 5. Please enclo&a stamped, aafl-ad- 
dressad envelope. List Httamara dates. 
KWOROUP SALES ONLY CALL 796-3074 
MPHMAL THea, 249 W. 45ft ST. 265-2412 


MONITOR 

THEATERGOERS 

Since Monitor entertain- 
ment advertising za meant 
to be inf mutative, its appear- 
ance does not necessarily 
imply Monitor endorsement. 
For information on produc- 
tions advertised in the Bfoni 
tor watch the daily columns 
for reviews and refer to the 
Monitor Movie Gnide which 
appears e ve ry Friday. 
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Change of pace 

A Cinderella who got rich 


Competition 

By Larry Eldridge 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


By Phil Eider kin 


Nobody makes gold out of clay 
these days any better than Chris 
Evert, who has been named Fe- 
male Athlete of the Tear by the 
Associated Press. 

Putting Chris on a clay tennis 
court is like hanging a curve ball 
to Hank Aaron; presenting Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar with the op- 
portunity for a dunk shot; or 
running Franco Harris against a 
paper line. 

Miss Evert also dispatched her 
rivals well enough on other tennis 
surfaces last year to win more 
than $260,000 In official prize 
money. But put her on clay and 
you've just equipped Jascha Hei- 
fetz with a Stradlvarius. 

Chris led the AP's nationwide 
balloting with 296 votes, com- 
pared with 97 for Billie Jean 
King; 29 for Olympic gymnast 
Olga Korbut; and 27 for teen-age 
track star Mary Decker. 

Last year Miss Evert won two 
of tennis’s Big Four champion- 
ships (the French Open and Wim- 
bledon) , but lost to Evonne Goola- 
gong twice — In the Australian 
Open and at Forest Hills. Chris 
also won 13 other tournaments, 
Including the Italian ; John Flayer 
In England; U.S. Clay Courts; 
Canadian Open; an Invitational 
affair In Japan; plus eight on the 
U.S. Lawn Tennis Association's 
women's circuit. 

Wimbledon, of course, was 
widely bally booed In the press as 
a possible His and Her triumph 
for Chris and her fiance, Jimmy 
Connors. And It was. Miss Evert 
beat Soviet star Olga Morozova, 
while Connors wiped out Ken 
Rose wall. 

But their scheduled Nov. 8 
wedding date turned out to be 
made of plastic. First it was 
postponed, then broken -entirely. 
Chris made a brief statement at 
the time that both had decided 
their tennis careers were more 
Important to them than marriage. 

Now 20, and having grown 
inches and added 10-15 pounds in 
the last 30 months, Miss Evert has 
Introduced more power into her 
game. 

In fact, even though she some- 
times still plays like she Is tied to 
the baseline, her new aggreslve- 
ness has surfaced often enough to 
be noticed and commented upon. 
Certainly it is a mark of her 
growing tennis maturity. 

'•I’ve always waited far the 
other person to make the mis- 
takes and then I’d try to capitalize 
on them,” she explained. “But 
now I find myself trying for the 
put-away shot sometimes. I'm 


loosening up a little in how I play 
the game." 

Probably the best way to ap- 
preciate Chris Evert as a tennis 
machine is to sit in back of her 
during part of a match against a 
strong opponent Although you 
miss seeing her poker face, the 
chance to watch her footwork, 
observe her ground strokes, and 
follow her returns as they hug 
both sidelines provide its own 
rewards. 
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Chris Evert 

Miss Evert Is also a fashion 
plate on court. Her freshly 
scrubbed face, long hair parted In 
the middle and tied back with a 
cast of rainbow ribbons, and 
natural good looks make her a 
model for teen-age girls every- 
where. 

Early In the financial endorse- 
ment game there were quite a few 
manufacturers of tennis clothes 
who wanted her name on a con- 
tract so they could exclusively 
feature the "Chrissie Look." Now 
that endorsement, along with sev- 
eral others, reportedly adds ano- 
ther $150,000 to her yearly In- 
come. 

To those who watched Little 
Miss Cinderella right from the 
beginning, the basics of Miss 
Evert’s tennis game have not 
changed. But they have gotten 
stronger and more polished. To- 
day she is ^beating her rivals 
easier than she used to and that 
Includes Billie Jean King. 

As for romance, Chris once told 
Time Magazine; "Too long a 
tennis career can ruin a girl and 
harden her. Tennis Isn't the most 
important thing In my life. It's so 
materialistic. Marriage and fam- 
ily are more important and so Is 
religion — and love. I'd rather be 
known for being a girl than for 
being a tennis player. " 


All the excitement overLou Brock’s 
118 stolen bases last year centered 
around his conquest of Maury Wills’ 
single season mark of 104. Generally 
overlooked was the fact Oat he Is now 
also closing in an Ty Cobb’s lifetime 
major league record of 892. 

Brock moved up from fifth to 
second on the all-time fist last season, 
surpassing the totals of Hall of Fam- 
ers Honus Wagner, Max Carey, and 
Eddie Collins. Now -with 76S he has 
only Cobb in front of him, and barring 
the unforeseen he should catch him 
too In another couple of years. 

Like most athletes In such situ- 
ations, though, Larcenous Leu knows 
his best chance of eventually break- 
ing the record is to put it out of his 
min d as much as possible. 

"I don't think about goals and 
records,” he said during a quick visit 
to Boston. "Competition is what keeps 
me playing — the psychological war- 
fare of matching bMH against skill, 
and wit against wit. If you're success- 
ful in what you do over a period of 
time, you’ll start approaching 
records, but that’s not what you’re 
playing for. You're playing to chal- 
lenge and be challenged. ” 

Gives Sizemore credit 
Brock already holds numerous base 
stealing records, but his previous 
single season high was 74 back In 1906. 
His successful assault an Wills' mark 
last year thus seemed all the mere 
remarkable in view of the fact that it 
came at a stage of his career when 
most players are starting to go down 
In their statistics rather than up. 

“I can’t explain that either," the 85- 
y ear-old St. Louis Cardinals’ out- 
fielder said. "I do know, though, that 
stealing bases depends an a lot of 
things other than speed. 

"People find It hard to accept the 
fact that I have only average speed, 
but It’s true. I go down the line from 
home to first In about 3.8 or 8.9 
seconds, while some of these guys 
make it In 3.3 or 3.4. So you can see 
I’m really back In the crowd. > 

"But stealing involves so mqph 
else, like the study of tendencies apd 
habits. It's definitely a science. A£id 
the guy batting behind you Is nn$£h 
more Important than people realizes 
"Ted Sizemore became a masterSat 
that job last year, and we worl&d 
together perfectly. If you want to see 
how much he meant, just check wlgit 
happened when he was out forzL3 
games. I think I got thrown out eight \ 
times In 12 tries. p 

"So he deserves a lot of the credit I 
for all those thefts. He’s my partner to. J 
crime!” . "J 

A lot of people were stunned when ! 
Brock lost out to Steve Garvey of Los . 
Angeles In last year’s National; 
League MVP voting. Lou reacted; 
angrily In the heat of the moment, too. 
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Larcenous Lou stole a record 1 18 bases during 1974 season 


declaring that: "If I steal 1,000 bases 
next year and they vote me the 
award, I wont accept ft” But does he 
still feel that way after a few weeks of 
cool reflection? 

"There’s no guarantee they’d give 
it to me even then,” he hedged when 
the question was put to him. 

But if they did? Would he really pull 
a George C. Scott, or a Marlon 
Brando? 

"Yes, I'd turn it down,” he said. 
"What good is an award where the 
choice of the winner Is so inconsist- 
ent? I think the MVP has lost a lot of 
Its glamour because of things like this 
through the years. ' ' 

Blasts inconsistency 

Lou has a paint there, all right. 
MVP selections have been notorious 
for their miscarriages of justice — as 
when Ted Williams was passed over 
in the year he hit .408. There have 
been plenty of' other questionable 
votes too, but none mare so than the 
slighting of Brock last year. 

To begin with, you don't steal all 
those bases unless you get on a lot. 
Lou hit .306 with 194 hits, and he also 
walked 61 times and was hit by 
pitches twice. 


Once on base, of course, Brock’s 
presence always had & disconcerting 
effect on the entire defense — making 
opposing pitchers lose their concen- 
tration and forcing catchers and in- 
fielders Into those little mistakes 
which so often start rallies. 

All this was certainly the biggest 
single factor In keeping the Cardinals 
in the NL East race until the last few 
days, but in the end they lost out by 
1% games. Unfortunately for Brock, 
there’s always a hard core of voters 
who take the Illogical position that the 
MVP must be a member of a pennant- 
winning team rather than the best 
player In the league. The Dodgers, of 
course, did win the pennant, and there 
were enough of these voters in 1974 to 
tilt the scales in favor of Garvey. 

•=■ "This-- crutch .about*, being on a. 
pennant winner — it's -not a crite- 
rion,” Brock said. "Furthermore, 
they’re not even consistent about it. 
One time they vote that way and 
another time them don’t Last year’s 
American League award [to Jeff 
Burroughs of the nan-pennant win- 
ning Texas Rangers] made the Na- 
tional League writers look kind of 
silly, didn’t it?” - 


Ski budget cut 

By the Associated Press 

Denver 

The widespread economic 
slump has forced the U.S. Ski 
Team to reduce its operating 
budget for the 1974-75 competitive 
season by $65,800. 

The U.S. Ski Educational Foun- 
dation has announced proj- 
ected contributions to support the 
team have not fully materialized. 

"This is a very poor year for 
fund raising, as any foundation or 
charity In the United States can 
attest," said Bradford Briggs, . 
president of the foundation, which 
is the fund-raising and governing 
bqd^ of the ski team. 

Cost reductions have 7 been 
made in both the alpine and 
nordic programs. 

''Fortunately, the majority of 
the programs planned for the 
season will be carried out and we 
have not had to cut back an 
coaching and staff personnel,”- 
Briggs said. 



HELP WANTED 

CLERICAL FIUNG. TYPING - 
Ass' i handling reservations tor leading 
resort hotel. Accuracy, pleasing tel. 
voce, nec. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 5 
day wk. Rm. 3760. N.Y.C., N.Y. 

BOOKKEEPER, FULL CHARGE 
through statements and taxes. Ex- 
perience required. Full time. Send re- 
■ sume and salary requirements. Berke- 
ley Hall School. 300 North Swall Dr., 
Beverly Hills. CA 90211. 

UVE-iN HOUSEKEEPER NEEDED 
for nice Eng.-German speaking family 
(2 children 6 & 3). Priv. room w 'bath. 
Salary Corte Madera. 15 min. N of S.F. 
Call eve (4t5) 924-6/03 (Calif ) 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER — MATURE, 
for business couple in pleasant Cape 
Cod home. Wefllleet-Truro area, during 
summer months, serving as house- 
watcher during rest of year. Will oc- 
cupy separate pnvate apartment which 
can be shared with spouse. Please 
write full resume. Interviews only alter 
references checked. Box J-5. One Nor- 
way SL. Boston. MA 02115. 


COOK TO LIVE-IN 

for 3 adults, 45 miles NW of Boston. 
Other help employed. Ref. req. Write 
P.O. Box 506. Fitchburg, MA 01420. 

COMPANION/HOUSEKEEPER 

Llw-in, Mon.-Fri to care tor middle 
age woman needing some care. LI. 
hsewk. Ref. req. P O. Box 63. Waban, 
MA 02168. 

MOTHER'S HELPER 

Need for family living 20 miles from 
NYC. 2 girts (4 & 7 yra.) Applicants 
must be over IB yrs. Refs, req Mrs. 
Robt WHson. 42 Masterton Rd.. Bronx- 
vllle. NY 10706. 

EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age Is no factor and your earnings 
completely pay for tuition and living ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 
5100.00 per month for personal spend- 
ing and taxes. The Te nacre School of 
Christian Science Nursing is one of 

three accredited by the Dept, of Care 
of The Mother Church. For information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tenacre write or 
call TENACRE (609) 921-6900. P.O. 
Box 632. Princeton. NJ 06540. 

A COUPLE EXPERIENCED CQOK- 

Butfer for lady. Country Estate. Refs, 
nec. Apply to Little Useful Agency. 755 
Baytslon SL. Boston, Mass. (617) 267- 

3140, 

ATTORNEY WANTS ADM, SECT) 
for diversified practice. Must have ex- 
cel. typing/shorthand skills, able to 
think independently. Salary open, 
fringe benefits. (617) 742-2075. Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

AMNESTY? 

Are you seeking an opportunity to re- 
turn to the U.S.A.7 If you are a member 
of The First Church of Christ Scientist 
or one of Its branches, consider Twei- 
veacres. We are approved and have 
worked successfully with Alternate 
Service men. Accredited by The De- 
partment of Care to servo those 
presently considered mentally retarded 
relying on Christian Science for heal- 
ing. Write or phone: Bob Koehler, Ad- 
ministrator, 11455 Clayton Rd., San 
Jaao, CA 95127 (408) 259-5635. -. 


HELP WANTED 

ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 

Chicago based lamp mfgr. with nat'l. 
distribution seeks an experienced, 
young & ambitious person. You wlH be 
responsible for maintaining & improv- 
ing our sales admin. & sales programs; 
servicing national accounts & maintain- 
ng our customer service needs Ex- 
cellent salary, benefits. GROWTH OP- 
PORTUNITY for right person Send re- 
sume to CSM. Box L-2. 332 N. Mich- 
igan Ava, Chicago. IL 60601. 

OPPORTUNITY TO SBWE IN MINNE- 
a potts, Minn. Full and part-time posi- 
tions In an accredited Christian Sci- 
ence Sanatorium. No experience nec- 
essary. we will train. Nurses Aides, 
cooks and cooks helpers. Apts, near 
by. Close to bus lines. Write or can col- 
lect Clifton House, 301 Clifton Ave.. 
MptS.. MN 55403 [B12) 338-4706. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PRESTIGE BUSINESS 

Established business is available In 
your immediate area for an Individual 
capable of running his own business 
with a potential In excess of $40,000 
per year NET. Investment required. 
Can collect Mr. Albert (214) 627-4762. 

BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKE 
510,000 a yr. 8 more. Sure-fire system 
to get articles published In nal'l maga- 
zines. Send for Information. Hartley, 
Dept. 2. 5020 Win <flng Way. Sacra- 
mento. CA 95641 . 

IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT., PROF1T- 
abto world- wide mail order bus. from 
home, without capital or travel abroad. 
We ship plan tor no risk exam. Exp 
unnec. Free report. Mellinger. Dept H- 
133C. Woodland Hills, CA 91364, 


EXCHANGE OF SERVICES 
SAN FRANCISCO-MATURE BUSI- 
NESS WOMAN desires sharing her 5 
rm. home with same (permanently em- 
ployed) or couple in exchange for light 
services. Sunset district, good trans- 
portation. References required. (415) 

564-7227, 

MUSICIANS WANTED 

ORGANIST WANTED 

By First Church of Christ, Scientist. 
235 Scarborough Ave.. Hartford, CT 
06105. Apply to church or call (203) 

658-0908. 

SUBSTITUTE ORGANIST AND SOLO- 
isl Reply clerk 43rd Church of Christ 
Scientist, 6117 Shoup Ave.. Woodland 
Hills. CA 91364, Phone (213) 347-4416. 
SOLOIST AUDITIONS NOW BEING 
held for regular and substitutes. 1st 
Church of Christ Scientist, Tarrytown, 
N Y. Please call (914) 941-0859. 
AUDITIONS FOR SOLOIST AND 
substitute organist. First Church of 
Christ. Scientist, Schenectady, N.Y. 
(516) 348-4848 or 372-1032. 1215 
Brienwood Bivd. 

ANN. AUDITIONS ORGANIST 5 
Soloist, to be held early Feb. First 
Church of Christ, Scientist Boynton 
Beach, Fla., 2121 S. Seacrest. For Info 
call Mrs. Sirahlhofl. 737-6657. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
FULLY EQUIPPED PORTRAIT AND 
Wedding photographer experienced in 
behind the camera as well as color lab 
custom work. Wishes position. Please 
call (208) 667-8115. (Idaho) 


BRICKMAS0N BUILDER WANTS 
WORK. Experienced fireplaces: indoor 
j& out, remodeling, additions, entire 
project. Glazed rile, glass blocks, 
spectre-glazed blocks, ceramic tile, 
i quarry tile, flagstone. The price is right. 
Have car, wtH travel, exp. South. 
Please cafl W. L Craig, Lexington 
Park, Md. (301) 883-B662 anytime. 

PHOENIX. ARIZONA AREA. COMP A N- 
ron living In or out. Exp. cook, It nurs- 
ing, driver, It. housakpg., management 
Exc. references. Call more, or even. 
(602) 242-2662. 


CALIFORNIA 
ARCADIA-TEMPLE CITY 

Contact LES WEBSTER, with BECK- 
WITH REALTY. 107 W. Huntington 

Drive. (213)446-6111. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CUSTOM NEW j 
3 bdrm. everc ban fling panoramic ocn. | 
vu. Cir. staircase. Coming kit., Indscp., ; 
Veme, Peg Bo linger, agents. (714) 
497-1761 or 494-8266. (CaSf.) 


PROPERTY PROBLEM? 

8efore writing It off as a bad in- 
vestment, let our experienced person- 
nel tell you about our property man- 
agement service. We cover all of 
Southern California. The Property Man- 
agement and Maintenance Division of 
Investment Opportunities Unlimited — 
James Morton. P.O. Box 1027 Enci- 
nitas. CA 92024. Tel. (714) 753-8201 or 
(714) 753-0959. 


3-BDRM. 2-BATH. ACRE KNOLL 
In Saratoga. Pines, oak frame, lovely 
view. Lge. fam. room, 2 used brick fire 
places, kitchen bbq., beamed ceflkngs, 
random plank rigor, Lge. screen porch. 
£87.500. Bed Realtors (408) 867-3772 
(CaBf.) 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF, 
charming tree section. Perfect home 
tor large family, in-laws, or maid. 4 
bedrooms, den. rumpus room. 2Mr 
baths, £79,500. Ask tor Skippy. O' Hem 
Realty (213) 545-4511. 


BEAUTIFUL RANCH, 71 ACRES, 
gentle refling hlfls S bedroom chalet, 
airstrip, prof. Igltted riding rink. Owner 
can finance. 5195,000. (415) 383-5154. 
1 hr. N of San Francisco. Calif. 

SOUTHWEST 
COME TO TUCSON 

Drop us a line for our newcomer's 
package. We have homes from 
518.000 to 5165,000 Including a 4 bed- 
room with pool, 532,000 and low down 
payment Goodman Real Estate, 8230 
E. Broadway. Tucson, AZ 65710. 

3-BDRU-, 1%-BATH HOME, QUIET 
cuFda-eac, Mesa city SmHs. Sm, din., 
w-w carpet, refrig'd.. aB-elec., glassed 
patio, fenced yard, carport P. O. Box 
2715. Mesa, AZ 85204. 


MIDWEST 

MCALLEN, TEXAS, CITRUS GROVES 

10 ac. citrus 520,000; 10 ac. citrus 
515.000; 60 ac. citrus’ 580.000: 1063 
ac. citrus 80% Ruby Reds 550,000; 15 
ac. citrus 80% Ruby Reds £39.500 
KIRKPATRICK REAL ESTATE. 101(7 
Wisteria. 78501 . (51 2) 882-1358 * 


SOUTH CENTRAL , 

ALL-ELEC. CUSTOM-BUILT SPLIT 
level home near Beaver Lake. 4 bdrm.. 
3 baths, rec. rm., sun deck. W.B fire- 
place. study. LEO CATE. Rte 2, 
Springdale, AR 72764. Ph. (501) 756- 
3422. 

NEW ENGLAND 

NEEDHAM. IMMEDIATE OCOJ- 
pancy — seller moving out of state of- 
fers F/p’d Hvrm., formal dinrm., fam fly 
kit.. 3 Ig. bdrms., famrm. w/f/p., sliding 
glass drs. offer view of attractive 
grounds, plus 8th rm. w/many uses. 
559,900. Call exclusive broker. A. Clin- 
ton Brooks, 1093 Great Plain Ave.. 
Needham. Mass. (617) 444-0505. 

CAPE COD PROPERTIES— WEST 

Barnstable area. 3 BDRM. CAPE. 1' 
acre bog view, on quiet country In. 
552,000. CIRCA 18TH CENTURY, 
country setting, 8 Ig. rma., 4 f/p's, Ig. 
bam on 2 acres. 4 BEDROOM, 2 bath 
Cape. 1.9 acres, sm. stable w/good. 
garden. Asking £65,000. Other listings 
inc. antique shops, sm. restaurant 
business & residential land. A. C. TAY- 
LOR. Realtor. RL 6A. W. Barnstable. 
Mass. (617)362-3975. 


MOVING TO BOSTON, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS? Unique single Beacon HW 
town house. Historic District 5 rms., 
IK bths., f.p., porch, Ig. welled garden 
w /patio. Parking by arrangement 
572,500. Write Box J-4, One Norway i 
St, Boston. MA 02115. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 
FRE COLOR BROCHURE 

Write for free color brochures on Udo 
Beach Club - a beach front condo. 
w/a!( amenities. 8% financing - 25 yra.' 
No closing coat for 10 apartments only. 
Write Lido Beach Club, Dept. (C&M). 
1212 Ben Franklin Drive, Sarasota, FL 
33577 or cafl (813) 388-1183. 


APARTMENTS TO LET 
BOSTON. MASS. - CHARMING 
1 bdrm. W/ working f/p, w/w carpel, 
a/c. River view, parking avail. Fum. or 
unfum- 5250/ mo negotiable. Inc. 
hL/hot water. M.B.T.A. 1 W. (617) 266- 
1613 keep trying. : ■ 


ADVANCE 

To Park Place. 1 bedroom apts. 
w/pool, garden, verandas Si6S/mo. 
152 Rose Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
(707) 528-3586. 


APARTMENTS TO SUBLET 
, BOSTON, CHURCH PARK BLDG. i 
Luxurious 2 bdrm.,. 2 bath apt 
S325/mo. unfum. Spacious closets, 
garage, security. (617) 267-0767 eves, 
or Box G-31 , One Norway ; St. a Boston, 
MA 02115 ; 

APARTMENTS TO SHARE . 
EMPLOYS} LADY TO SHARE LGE. 
7 rm. apt w/2 others. Chicago. III. Ex. 
trans, Nr. lake, stores, church. No. 
smoke/drink. 520 week. CaB mornings 
or evenings (312) BR 5-0424. 


FOR RENT 

STUDIO CITY, CA. 2 BEDROOM 
2 be. 2 frpks. carpeting, drapes, 
fenced yard. Garage. Walking distance 
to church, shopping &' transportation. 
Adults only, no pets. Lease, purchase 
option. 5500 mo. ind. gardener. (213) 
769-4110. ' ■ 

HOUSES TO LET 

BASK IN CALIF. SUN YR. RND. IN 
excel. Rancho Santa Fa (San Diego). 
Fum. spae. exec. home. 3 b.r„ 3 ba„ 
study frpf.. glass Ram ad a to- 

patio /pool, view, golf, tennis. Avail.' 1 
yr/ longer . Call collect (714) 753-2270. 


ROOMS TO LET 

ROOM FOR RENT: SMALL, UGHT 
hotel room; private entrance; a/c; re- 
frig. pkg.; for gentleman; 5135/mo; 
(305) 771-7768; D. Lopez. P.O Box 
23283, Fort Lauderdale. Fla. 

FURNISHED ROOM 

for woman. Two bedroom apartment. 
References required. Call between 5-7 , 
pin. (617) 646-8782. (Mese.) | 

QUEENS, NY. .-. 1 

Furnished 3 room & bath attic apart- 
ment with kitchen privs. Call evenings 
(212)429-7586. 


VACATION 
[ACCOMMODATIONS] 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
PONTE VEDRA BEACH, FLA. 
New. 2. story condominium beautifully 
furnished. 2 bdrm. 2% baths, screened 
patio, double garage. Faces golf 
course and lake. Tennis cts. to rear. 
400 yds. to ocean beach. WMy. maid 
sent. SI 000 month thru Feb. 28. 51240 
Mar. 1-Sept 15. Private dub fees addi- 
tional. Longer lease at lower rates. Ref- . 
erences required. Box J-2, One Nor- 
way St. Boston MA 02115.. 


ON BEACH ST. MAARTEN NWl 

3 bdrm. house on quiet beach. Privacy. 
R. Sttx 385 UndertiiB Rd„ Scaredale. 
NY 10683. TaL: (914) 723-8052. 


THINK OF MONITOR 
FIRST ADVERTISERS 

Crossword Quiz Answers 


san ana aann 
□as rasa anas 
EnsHEsa nsna 
nrn gnatsa 
aataran ann . 
sees aaasaacD 
ssasaag nsjas 
sna aa&as 
DHHEn as 
nsan nsaaasE 

MOOSn D3E 


$100 A MONTH -HILLTOP HOUSE 

m Ozark Estates. Right in the heart of 
the wonderful Ozark Estates Retire- 
ment Community, on top of a high hill 
with long and lovely view. Small, old. 
recently remodeled and modernized 2 
bdrm. farm home with 2 acres land, 
bam, etc. Renl only '51 00 month to ra- 
table couple until owners can retire 
here In several years. Kem'Klmbtaton. 
Gravette, Arkansas 72736. ' 

OFFICES TO SHARE 
PRACTITIONER'S OFFICE AT 
8 S. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois- Four 
days available. Call Mr. Evans (312) 
762-4320 or (312) 231-4254, 

ROOMS AND BOARD 
FRE ROOM & BOARD OFFERED 

by elderly lady to lady, no housework 
or care. In WHshire District Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 935-8210. • 

ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
Clean, quiet rooms. Comfortable apart- 
ments. Economy rates. Write Jute 
Gund, 336-3rd Ave. South. Phone 
(813)829-4541.' 


•; ANTIQUES I 

APPRAISALS - ANTIQUES - ART; 

etc. Probate, Family division, Insur- 
ance. Selling household goods? How! 
much, get an appraisal] Hourly rates! 
MILTON N. LUBAR (617) 734^880. i 


BEAUTY SERVICES i 

BE BEAUTIFUL IN YOUR OWN WAY.! 
Send SI for “3 STEPS TO BEAUTY" | 
basic complexion care 'samples to 
MERLE - NORMAN, - 18C Maple St., 
Summit NJ 07901. i 

CONFECTIONERS 

UKE GOOD HOMEMADE CANDY? 
We've been making, it here since 1907 
— that's 68 years! WU mafl anywhere. 
Free brochure — Maud Borup Candles, 
20 W. Fifth SL, St Paul. MN S51 02. 

FOR SALE - MISCELLANEOUS 
BEAUTIFUL 9 X 12 PERSIAN RUG 
from Kerman, Light gieen with multi- 
colored design. Famous tight' weave, 
52.500. Call Robin Starbuck (2 12) 724- 
6505. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


MEN - WOMEN - COUPLES!!! 

Train af home for Motel-Hoi oJ Careen 
Approved tor veteran Training Benefits. 
Prepare now at home for good pay posi- 
tions. Construction end expansion have 
created many opportunities. Great fringe 
benefits. Free rent, vacation atmosphere, 
etc. 

Join our- hundreds of succeesiul gradu- 
ates. Learn el home in spare time. Send 
lor tre4 detaMs today! No salesman wtn 
MR. 

HOTEL-MOTEL SCHOOL 

(DMBion of Florida Professional 
Academy —a norvpraffi Education 
Institution - Founded 1962) 

U51 East Thomam Road 
• V. DeptCSM-12 
Scottsdale. AZ #5251 


LOST AND FOUND 

LOST-MAN'S DIAMOND RING, 

Gold with 3 cBam ends. Between 53rd & 
57th streets. Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Reward. (201)444-2886. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 

CARDINAL CO. 

Painting and Decorating AT 2-1256. 
EM 2-3918, Seattle. Washington. 

JOHN L LEWIS - 876-7318 

Painting— Paper-hanging— Fine work. 
Expert color coordination— Matching. 
Los Anfletes., Calif. Lie. 212820-C33. 


TERMITE CONTROL 

BERVERLY TERMITE CO. 

John M. Roach “The Bugman." 415 
No. Hoover SL, Los Angeles 90004. 
Phone 664-2916 - CR 6-1994. Home 
Phone 652-6666. 

WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED NON-CURRENT ISSUES OF 
the Christian Science Sentinel. Vote. . 3, 
5. 6, 10 through 26. List what Is avail- 
able and price. Christian Science 
Reading Room, 397 Kenwood Ave., 
Palmar, NY 12054. 

ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED-USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian. & Oriental rugs & will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk $700. 
9x12 Keshan SI .500. 9x12 Kerman- 
ah ah 51,500, 6x4 Antique Silk 53,000, 
9X12 Antique Stik 59.500. Abo any 
other foes you may have. Please call 
collect day or night (213) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin, 8168 Melrose Ave.. 
Los AngMae, CA 90046. 


WEARING APPAREL 
MAR1SOL FASHIONS IS A 
uniquely personal lady's specially shop 
featuring elegant formate to casual 
separates. Sizes 5 to 44. Expert fitting 
& alteration. Tues.. Wed., Set tO-6, 
Thure., Fri 1 0-3, closed Mon. 70 Milton 
SL. Dedham, Mass. 326-5910. 


BRrriSH ISLES- AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE AT 
Bow House. London. Applications in- 
vited from active Christian Scientists ol 
pensionable age. CSM FS. 4 Grosvenor 
Pi- London SW1X 7JH. 

CARS FOR SALE 

1969 MORRIS 1300 

May be seen by appointment at Haw- 
thorne House. Telephone 01-435 5081 
daytime. . 

FLATS FOR SALE 
LONG LEASE, GROUND FLOOR, 
Ham Common. 17,950 pounds. 2 bed- 
rooms. c.h.. parking. 5 mins. London 
trans. and Green Line bus stop. Phone 
before 9 a.m. or evenings 01-730 1417. 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 

WINTER BREAK IN BROADWAY 

Corrf. him. C.H. home. Short lets. Ofl- 
soason rates. Sleeps 3-4. No pats 
CSM EZ, 4 Grosvenor PI., London 

SW1X 7JH. 

MID-WALES. NEAR ABERDOVEY.T 
Comfortable civilized cottage. Sleeps 
five, television. No animate. S.A.E. Is- 
fryn, Pennal, Machynlleth. Powys 

HOMES TO SHARE 
FOURTH PERSON NEEDED TO 
share house in East Finchley. London. 
Own bedroom. Telephone Rosemary 
Castle tor details on 01-228 9531 dur- 
ing office hours. ' 

INSTRUCTIONS 

WRITE & SELL CHILDRENS 
stories. Mafl course (Air MaH) MJh 
sales assistance.. Free booklet- Cm- 
dreh's Features (CSM), 67 Bridge SL. 
Manchester M3 3BQ. England 


Seek 


Out Monitor Advertisers 


gifts ■ ■ 

UNUSUAL MEXICAN GIFTS— CHOICE 
rugs, wail hangings, wood carvings, tin 
and brass. Personally brought from 
Mexico. Send 25c for catalog. Okf 
Mexico Shop, 646 Grand, SL Paul, MN 
55105. • 
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How to pamper a pig 


Hamlet be came my pig became 
no one eteewanted htm.ffii mother . 
had m> many piglets that there was 
no room A>r tiie smaHeet X did not 
intend Manama to be a pun; At first 
he seemed to be a gloomy Httie one; 
so he wa* named after the man. 


' y, S • ’ • • 


stand with all tour feet on one of my 
hafadKTCie ctreumldMk^ tiiat had 

nade;Umut;j^ 
out . to be. toMasdvwitage. Well 
swaddled' hi warm Ixnrob; placed, 
upon & heattag'pad, the. tiny pig slept 
In a box beside my bed. At three or 
ftmr hoOT lnteivate he wakened to 
amibimce the need for another bottle 
of warmmUk. 

He became a bouncy MtOe pig, 
running' and playing about the home 
like a Juppy. And* like a poppy, be 
was tanght certain bouse manners. 
His iftArning abfittyimpressed me so 
that. I started teaching him to lie 
down on command, alt ami shake 
han^w Him a dog, walk od a leash.- 1 
am not one who favors the teaching 
Of Silly tricks to nnimnJn but I was 
entranced by whatihad heard about 
the Intelligence of piga and I wanted 
to discover how much Hamlet could 
learn. 

. When r tapped my fingers on the 
-floor he qurawled because' then he 
got jbda heDy rubbed. When he sat 
and shook: hands he was given ahtte 
to eat. The easiest trick was to have 
htm come when called as ha wanted 
to follow me. around anyway since 
he, like all pigs, was s oci a ble . It 
wasn't difficult to teach him to roU a 
ball around with Ms rubbery nose. 


Around and around in the bouse, 
from room to room, up and down the 
hall he pursued Ms ball. It was a 
' substitute for Ms fitter mates with 
whom he would have played. ■■ 

One of Ms first moments of ex- 
treme joy was when a pan of water 
was placed on the hoar ao that he 
could learn to drink on Ms own- He 
dipped Ms snoot into it, squealed, 
and did a little dance around and 
around the pan, splashing' himself 
from time to time . He knew that pigs 
are water-loving animals. 

But bis greatest moment was the 
first time he was taken outdoors to 
play on warm, grassy, earth. He 
plowed moist earth ; with Ms tiny 
snout. He sprawled and squirmed. 


Lists are not to be missed 


/‘Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor. 

II 

One of the simplest and richest 
ways In which we express our relish 
for the'sheer variety of things. Is fax 
lists. Like the lintag-up of colors In 
the rainbow, lists of things are 
arrangements where difference can 
be enjoyed for Its own sake. 

In a pamphlet about the market 
town I live near, is a fist of the 
traders there in 1800: “Cotton spin- 
ners, tailors, dressmakers, boat and 
shoe makers, plumbers, and gla- 
ziers, Restorers, - jolliers, black- 
smiths . and whitesmiths, mill- 
wrights, ropemakers, sadlers, com 
millers, butchers, tanners, tea-deal- 
ers, tallow chandlers, clockmakers 
etc.” But why the “etc.”? That weak 
ending tempts us lesser writers 
because we are afraid of boring our 
readers. 

Not so brands Bacon fax Ms mas- 
terly essay “Of Gardens.” Among 
numerous plant lists he recom- 


A 

balancing 

act 

David Smith loved handling 
metal, arranging pieces of scrap 
into a multitude of forms. Whimsical 
or serious, Ms sculptures were 
rooted In Ms own experiences while 
possessing an inherent formal qual- 
ity. One of the first artists to 
effectively use space as shape (as 
Henry Moore and Barbara Hep- 
worth did), he delighted In exploring 
its infinite possibilities. His use of 
paint as an essential consolidating 
element rather than for decoration 
was Innovative. 

- Smith began as a painter working 
primarily in the Abstract Ex- 
pressionist vein. He learned to an- 
alyze and fragment forms according 
to Cubist principles and gradually 
began adding 1 foreign objects like 
pieces of wood to the surface of Ms 
canvas. The transition to sculpture, 
in-the-round was natural, even Inevi- 
table, although the painter’s “eye” 
persisted throughout Ms career. 

“Parrot's drcle'* is a small sculp- 
ture completed during the final 
decade of Smith’s life. The an- 
thropomorphic reference translates 
Into a simple but compelling frontal 
arrangement of “found objects,” 
leftover steel pieces of seemingly 
irrelevant shapes taken from farm- 
ing machinery manufacturers' 
scrap heaps. The repetition of a 
circle motif Is particularly strong. 
The large ring supports the entire 
structure physically and aestheti- 
cally. It asserts Its own- roundness 

tt Wla rinflnfaig and 1nt*rrhang <n g ttw 

roles of negative space and positive 
form. Curved and straight edged 
sections come in contact with the 
ring, blending, intersecting, depart* 
tag from and returning to this 
ztelxfflirtng form' as though It were 
some irresistible power. The entire 
surface is painted one unifying 
color, a vague addy off-white. Not 


. mends fixe following green things for 
w in ter : 

“Holly; ivy; bays; juniper; cy- 
pressj trees; yew; pine-apple-trees; 
fir-trees; rosemary; layender; per- 
iwinkle, the white, theipurple and 
the blue; germander; flags; orange- 
trees, lemon-trees, and myrtles, tf 
they be stoved; and sweet marjo- 
ram, wtom set.” A practical list, no 
doubt - But I suspect the great 
BHMKrfhan of being carried away 
by .tterdellght of listing: And be 
echoes hi his prose one of the chief 
ambitions— of - -the— -gardener in Ms 
garden: to have as long a list of 
plants as possible. 

Chaucer's poetry Is alive with 
fists. What Is the “Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales” If It Isn’t a list — 
of people axxd their characteristics? 
The 19th-century poet Christopher 
Smart's poem, “Jubilate Agno,” 
with its conjunctions of animals and 
men (“Let man and beast appear 
before him, and magnify Ms name 


together”) Is a list in the guise of a 
laudatory procession. 

Shakespeare's passion for lists 
alone might have qualified Mm for 
greatness: remember that heap- 
upon-heap of Insulting epifoets the 
good Kent threw at Oswald in "King 
Lear”? — “A knave, a rascal, an 
eater of broken meats; a baas, 
proud, shallow, beggarly, three- 
sulted, hundred-pound, filthy, wor- 
sted-stocking knave. . . Space 
may force me to use the “and-so-on” 
of four dots — but the Immortal 
William fisted the lot He knew his 
audiences. 

lists are useful, climactic, poetic, 
funny (W. S. Gilbert's patter songs 
are really lists: "I’ve got 'em on the 
list /And none of them are missed”) 
— and are sometimes profound. 

If you don’t believe me, have a 
look at Galatians, Chapter S, Verses 
22 and 23. There’s nothing listless 
about that 

Christopher Andreas 
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Courtesy of The Aldrich Museum of Contemporary Art, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
“Parrot's Circle": Steel sculpture by David Smith 


evident here is Smith’s use of pre- 
planned, pre-cut stainless-steel sec- 
tions constructed into huge environ- 
mental sculptures (Ms Cubi series). 
Instead of painting the surfaces he 
scrubbed them with a motorized 
metal brush to achieve a scrlbhly 
look that shimmers gloriously In 
reflected sunlight. 

David Smith was a master tech- 
nician. He perfected his welding 
■trill a while working in a war plant 


(hiring World War n and was one of 
the first to come to terms personally 
with the Machine Age. Instead of 
rebelling against Industrialization 
he created a unique sense of order 
fmd balance through, the utilization 
of all it has to offer. He became one 
of America’s foremost sculptors and 
Ms influence Is still, very much in 
evidence. 

Jacqueline Moss 


The Monitor’s dally religious article 


Courtesy, of the Bowdoin College Museum of Art Brunswick, Maine 
Pig I”: Lithograph by-Thomas Cornell - 


He crooned little songs, muttered to 
himself, bit at the grass. He was so 
happy a little pig that I thought that 
of all . creatures on. earth at the 
moment, this was thentortjoyfoL - 

As he grew bigger aadtbe weather 
grew waxrmer, Hamlet stayed out- 
doors more and more: He Uked being 
around the barnyard. But at feeding 
time every afternoon he trudged 
toward the house, stood and 
shrieked for me to come. He turned, 
stepped toward the bain, came 
hack, called me. He kept ttda up 
until I attended to my proper duties, 
the first In order to feedHamlet. 

I have three, pigs. At an early age 
Wallace ran away from home and 
became my pig. His personality was 


fao great that I felt I must write a 
book about Mm, and did. But the odd. 
thing is that I never felt as if 2 wrote 
that book. It was as if Wallace sat 
beside my t ypewrite r and told me 
what words to write down. 

Little Brother Is the youngest of 
the three, hut also the biggest and 
the most sweet tempered. He loves 
cows and horses and though occa- 
sionally a horse bites him or swings 
a kick at Mm he is not dismayed. On 

cold nights when horses sprawl on 
warm earth Little Brother cuddles 
close to one axxd the horse, too 
comfortable to stand up, does not 
chase Min away. Little Brother lifts 
Ms snout toward a horse’s face and 
speaks friendly words in pig lan- 
guage. He has been known to terrify 
visiting horses almost out of their 
wits. Also visiting humans who do 
not know the language of the pig. 

There Is no mlstaktag.the mood of 
a pig. A happy pig mumbles softly to 
himself, while an annoyed, outraged 
pig lets everyone know exactly what 
he thinks, a startled pig whistles, 
whooshes, makes a half -snort, half- 
baridng SOUIUL A pig demanding to 
be petted speaks softly and eagerly. 

Though Hamlet Is a Mg old pig 
now he still frolics on a grassy 
morning, capable of bouncing all the 
way from the house to the bam, 
flipping himself from side to side, 
galloping after the dogs, making 
breathy remarks. 

I don't expect to have a shortage of 
pigs very soon. Pampered pigs en- 
dure. 

Judy Van der Veer 


Getting along with others 


Why don't people get along bet- 
ter with each other? So many of 
our daily contacts with each 
other suffer needless abrasions. 
Isn't it time we were able to dem- 
onstrate a living Christianity, one 
that not only revives and restores 
fractured relationships but also 
ensures continuing harmony in 
our dealings with everyone? 

Christ Jesus, when asked what 
was the most important com- 
mandment, gave the following 
-reply: “The Lord our God is one 
Lord: And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all 
tfay mind, and with all thy 
strength: this is the first com- 
mandment. And the second is 
like, namely this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” 1 
-.Understanding and loving God 
can help us in our relationships 
with our neighbor, with everyone 
we know and meet. Christian Sci- 
ence explains that God is good, 
that He is divine Love; that, as 
Jesus said, “the Lord our God is 
one Lord,” and there is no other 
power or presence. 

Man is God's, divine Mind’s, 
idea. He is the spiritual image 


[This is a Dutch translation of today's religious article] 

VartoBng van hat godadlmttg 0 artful dal op dot* MadStfda In hat Engofa voorkomt 
[Ean Nadartandaa vetoing Mneftifnt sens tri da iwaa maandanj 

Goed met anderen 
kunnen omgaan 


Waarom kunnen de mensen niet 
beter met elkaar opschieten? Er is 
vaak zoveel onnodige wrijving in 
onze dagelqkse contacten met an- 
deren. Wordt het seen tyd dat we 
trachten een levend Christendom te 
demonstreren, dat niet alleen ge- 
broken relaties herstelt en nieuw 
leven schenkt, znaar dat bovendien 
een blijvende harmonic waarborgt 
in onze anderlinge relaties? 

Op de vraag wat het belangrjjkste 
griwd was, gaf Christos Jezus ten 
antwoord: jJDe Heere onze God is 
ey n pnig Heere. En gfj zult den 
Beere uw God liefhebben tot geheel 
uv hart en tot geheel uw ziel ox tot 
geheel uw verstand en tot geheel 
uw kracht. Dit is het eerste gebod. , 
En het tweede hieraan geljjk is dit: 
Gij zult uw naaste liefhebben als 
uz elf.” 1 

God begrqpen en liefhebben kan 
ons bplp tm in ons contact met onze . 
naaste, en met een xeder die we 
ktv me n of ontmoeten. De Christe- 
Ijjke Wetenschap* verklaart dat God 
het goede is, dat Hq god d e l q k e 
Liefde is; ir De Heere onze God is 
een Heere,” en er bestaat geen 
smdere macht, noch tegenwoordig- 
heid. 

De is de idee van God, van 
het goddelijk Gemoed. H5j is het 
geestelqke beeld, de geesteHJke ge- 
lijkenis van God, beeld en gelijkenis 
Van Liefde. Door weerspiegeling 
heeft de mens God en alles wat 
Hij geschapen heeft lief. Eige n zi n- 
ni gliwH en eigenliefde worden over- 
wonnen zodra ze vervangen worden 
door een zuivere liefde voor God en 
Zyn wfl. Hoe zouden we anders 
kmnwfi rlan God liefhebben als we 
ons realiseren dat Hjj de bron van 
al het goede en alle wqsheid is? Hoe 
zouden we Zjjn geestelijke expressie 
— het heelal en de mens — niet 
knrmon liefhebben? En wanneer 
we erkennen dat we God inderdaad 
liefhebben en op Hem kunnen ver- 
trouwen, dat we troost en vrede en 
een doel in Hem vinden, dan zullen 
we ook Zijn wil wensen te doen. 
Doordat Jezus de Vader liefhad en 


Zijn wil deed, was hq niet alleen in 
staat zijn volgelingen te zegenen en 
te genezen, maar dok zijn grootste 
vjjanden. 

Mary Baker Eddy, de Ontdekster 
en Grondlegster van de Christelijke 
Wetenschap, schrijft: ir Door de toe- 
wijding van de gedachten aan een 
eerljjke taak kan die teak worden 
volbrachL Uitzonderingen hierop 
bevestigen deze regel sledits en 
bewqzen,,dat miglufrkmg door een 
te zwak vertrouwen wordt veroor- 
zaakL”* En: „Liefde bezielt, ver- 
licht, wijst de weg en gaat ons 
voor. Zuivere beweegredenen ge- 
ven vleugels aan de gedachte en 
kracht en vrqheid aan woorden en 
daden.” 1 

Als we voor een onaangename 
situatie geplaatst worden, kunnen 
we onze geestelyke kracht aan wen- 
den en bidden dat Gods wil zal ge- 
schieden, in het besef dat Zqn macht 
harmonie en vrede brengt Als 
iemand onredelijk of agressief lijkt 
te zijn, begryp dan dat het ware, 
geestelijke wezeh van de mens het 
kind van God is, en daarom liefde- 
vol, eerlijk, goed. Liefde voor God 
en Zqn idee, de mens, geneest span- 
ningen, wrok en misverstanden. 

1 Marc. 12:29-31; a Wetenschap en Ge- 
zondkeid met Sleutel tot de HetRxe Sckrift, 
biz. 199; * Wetenschap en Gezondheid, 
biz 4$4. 

•Christian Science: Ufepnuk ‘KfMJ'n 34am. 

Da NodofOndM wanalng van IM hwrtxx* tier Chrto- 
VMmeMp, .watondnp an Gazontfukl nwi 
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varkrikpaar mat de Engalaa Hhat op da lagenowar- 
staande pagma'a. Hat Is la koop In Leeakamara van da 
ChriaMlljie wa t ar aclm p. of lean baattfd wordan bfl 
nances C. Carlson. Pub Bator's Agent. One Norway 
Street. Boston. Uaesacbusettm. U5A 02115. 

Voor inttcMingan batrsltano* vsrOara lectuur van da 
Chrtsia^ke Walanactop in hat Nadartanda wenda men 
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Daily Bible verse 

When a man’s ways please the 
Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him. 
Prov. 16:7 


Cross-country runner 

These meadows almost recognize the rhythms now, 

recognize the breathing and the ticking 

of feet through the clipped grass. For years 

these meadows have heard thatbreathing, 

witnessed 11 in winter condensed 

like ail engine's exhaust. They wonder, perhaps, 

why an engine’s the steadier, and why 

all the tang's agonies can't do 

what the wind can do 

without effort.! have felt the crampfogs 

in the thighs and the grittlngs , 

to hopelessness during a nm, and wondered 

the same myself. I have slowed the pace, 

relaxed chi an upslope, countless times 

I have spared znyself even into 

tiw kick on the gunlap. Spears to timothy . 

and the black-eyed susans growing at woods* edge 

shake ragged tax the breeze 

with greater faith. Yet running I have looked 

over my shoulder at the moon’s light In autumn 

such that Shadows seemed no more 

than surface stains on the night sky ; 

and have seen sparrows in flocks 

lift from their packings breathless 

In the path before me; have seen 

what running has not earned, and will run, 

that running would match the meadows' rest. 

Tom Johnson 


and likeness of God, the image 
and likeness of Love. Man, 
through reflection, loves God and 
everything God has created. Self- 
will and self-love are conquered 
when they are exchanged for a 
pure love for God and His will. 
And how can we help but love 
God when we realize that He is 
the source of all goodness and 
wisdom? How can we not love His 
spiritual expression - the uni- 
verse and man? And when we re- 
alize that we do love God and can 
rely on Him, find comfort and 
peace and purpose in Him, we 
will want to do His will too. Lov- 
ing the Father and doing His will 
enabled Christ Jesus to bless and 
heal not only those who were his 
followers but also those who were 
his worst enemies. 

The Discoverer and Founder of 
Chrisian Science, Mary Baker 
Eddy, writes: "The devotion of 
thought to an honest achievement 
makes the achievement possible. 
Exceptions only confirm this 
rule, proving that failure is occa- 
sioned by a too feeble faith.” 1 She 
also says: “Love inspires, illu- 
mines, designates, and leads the 
way. Right motives give pinions 
to thought, and strength and free- 
dom to speech and action." 3 

If faced with an unpleasant sit- 
uation, we can assert our spiri- 
tual strength and pray that. God’s 
will be done, knowing that His 
power establishes harmony and 
peace. If someone appears to be 
unreasonable or aggressive, we 
need to understand that the true, 
spiritual being of man is the child 
of God and as such he is loving, 
honest, good. Love for God and 
His idea, man, heals tension, mis- 
understanding, and ill will. 

'Marie 12:29-31; *Scmnco and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, p. 199; 3 Science and 
Health, p. 454. 

[Etewtore on Dm page may be found a translation of 
thta.arflcia In Dutch. Every other month an article on 
Christian Science appears In a Dutch transiatran.J 


The 

healing 

touch 

of 

God's love 


In the Bible God promises, 
“I will restore health unto 
thee, and I will heal thee of 
thy wounds.” 

Are you longing for a greater 
assurance of God’s healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and 
deeper understanding of 
God may be required of 
you. A book that can help 
you is Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures 
by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings to light 
God’s ever-present, good- 
ness, His power and His 
love. 

Science and Health speaks 
of God’s steadfastness and 
His law of healing through 
prayer. It can show you 
how a change in your con- 
cept of God and man can 
bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will 
show you how the Bible’s 
promises are fulfilled. 

You can have a paperback 
copy of this book by send- 
ing £1.07 with this coupon. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 

Publisher's Agent 

4-6 Gro evenor Place. 8th Floor, 

London SWIX 73H 

Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures: (L) 



County, 


My cheque-far SLOT enclosed as 
payment in fiiH. 
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Upheaval in the House 


‘O.K. pop, you crank I'll drive* 


Readers write 


The Democrats at the wheel of 
the 94th Congress seem deter- 
mined to make the new model 
work better than the old crate. The 
past week’s upheaval over en- 
trenched committee chairman- 
ships shows that things don't have 
to be the way they have always 
been, Wednesday’s Democratic 
caucus meeting is expected to do 
further moving and shaking in the 
realm of appropriations subcom- 
mittees where seniority has 
placed chairmen often out of tune 
with majority opinion. 

It is nothing to cheer about when 
plain old politics becomes the 
controlling factor, as suggested by 
some of the on- again, off- again 
challenges to chairmen last week. 
The luster of reformers dims when 
It appears that they can be in- 
fluenced by the purse-string 
power of the House Adminis- 
tration Committee’s Wayne Hays, 
for example. He was one of the 
chairmen rejected by the Demo- 
cratic Steering and Policy Com- 
mittee but restored by the Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

Nevertheless reform is turning 
out to be a net result of the whole 
process. The caucus voted out 
chairmen Hebert of the Armed 
Services Committee and Poage of 
the Agriculture Committee. And 

Auto industry aid 

The auto industry is hoping that 
Washington’s switch to fighting 
recession will snap the buying 
public out of apathy toward cars. 

The industry is not counting on 
the public to spend its whole tax 
cut in the auto showroom. 

But the automakers are re- 
lieved that Mr. Ford decided to 
ask for a tax on all oil products, 
and not make gasoline alone bear 
the burden of higher energy taxes. 
This decision, however, is criti- 
cized by many energy experts who 
see little to be gained by higher 
taxes on products like heating oil, 
on which higher prices^iave less 
effect in discouraging use. 

Automakers do not think the 
anticipated price increase of 
about 10 cents a gallon is going to 
depress sales further or divert 
commuters to mass transit. They 
fear most another cutoff in the 
supply of oil, or government ac- 
tions that would bring back the 
long lines at the gas pump. 

The industry was pleased to 
have Mr. Ford seek a five-year 
moratorium on higher pollution 
standards. The moratorium, they 
claim, would help them meet the 
White House's fuel-economy tar- 
get of 40 percent improvement in 
new car mileage by 1980. 

What is not said is that two- 
thirds of the promised fuel-econ- 
omy gain has been achieved 
through devices like the catalytic 
converter. Even larger gains 


chairman John Gardner of Com- 
mon Cause spoke for more than his 
citizens* group when he called 
their removal “the final healthy 
act of demolition that brings the 
seniority system crashing down.*’ 

Actually the seniority “system" 
had been challenged by reforms 
during the 92nd atnd 93rd Con- 
gresses which set up procedures 
for voting on committee chair- 
men, with provision for secret 
ballots. But so frozen was the 
tradition of seniority that the re- 
forms were expected to have scant 
impact. 

Now it appears that, as in any 
effective reform movement. In- 
dividuals have come on the scene 
with sufficient commitment to 
make use of the opportunities on 
the books. 

In this light, with revolt from 
the past churning, the adminis- 
tration as well as the public has to 
take note. Congressmen 1 willing to 
grapple with their own tough is- 
sues may be even less ready than 
ordinary opposition Congresses to 
accept administration initiatives. 
It becomes particularly important 
for both branches to recognize the - 
gravity of national problems and 
the need to move quickly in the. 
public interest where common 
ground can be found. 


could be won by sharp cuts in auto 
weight than from the dubious 
practice of hedging on emissions 
standards. 

Transportation’s big share of 
total energy use could be further 
reduced by concentrating an mass 
transit — a theme slighted in the 
Ford message. No more lead time 
or capital is required to improve 
fuel-saving mass transit networks 
than to develop new energy re- 
sources to sustain the country’s 
.gas-thirsty fleet of automobiles. 

What the industry would most 
like — with a quarter million 
workers laid off, a backlog of 
300,000 cars, and the worst sales 
pace since World War n — is for 
the government to help ease inter- 
est rates on new car loans. The 
industry got direct aid in the last 
recesstonin the form of a federal 
excise tax cut. 

But with General Motors poised 
to follow Ford and Chrysler’s lead 
and cut prices, Washington may 
well want to hold back on aid to see 
how the cuts work. 

Auto price cuts would be wel- 
come. They would signal to the 
public that the sacrifices made in 
the form of the recession were 
achieving results against in- 
flation. This perception — bol- 
stered by predictions of econo- 
mists like Walter Heller that in- 
flation may drop to 5 percent by 
year-end — could do more for an 
auto industry revival than one- 
shot gifts of federal aid. 


Your schools need you 


In today's Monitor several lead- 
ers in education state what they 
think are the major issues facing 
United States schools and col- 
leges. The list is formidable, start- 
ing with problems caused by a 
lack of money. 

However, the underlying issue 
is not basically money but quality. 

This is not to underestimate the 
importance of financing to an 
adequate educational system. The 
need of communities to find a 
wider and more equitable base 
than property taxes to fund their 
school systems grows increas- 
ingly urgent. But money is only 
one of the factors determining the 
quality of education. 

We are concerned that a recent 
study in the U.S. finds some two 
million children out of school alto- 
gether. That publishers of college 
textbooks say they must " sim- 
plify” their books for poorly 
trained students. That many in- 
ner-city minority children are la- 
beled functionally illiterate when 
they graduate or drop out of school 
at the age of 16. 

Organized teachers have been 
preoccupied for more than a de- 
cade with improving their finan- 
cial status and working condi- 
tions. That these needed improv- 
ing there is no doubt. But collec- 
tive bargaining coupled with ten- 
ure laws have sometimes made it 
all but impossible for school sys- 
tems to weed out the weak teach- 
ers and promote the strong. 

Teacher-training colleges are " 


not known to be excitin g , dy- 
namic, innovative, top-quality in- 
stitutions. 

School principals and central 
administrators, who should be in- 
tellectual leaders, are often cho- 
sen because of organizational not 
academic skills. 

While the trend has been to turn 
the public schools over to paid 
educators, legal responsibility for 
running the schools is in the hands 
of lay boards of education. Hence 
the quality of schooling any child 
receives in the public schools of 
the state in which he resides is the 
responsibility of these school 
boards. And because the boards 
generally reflect the community 
at large — whether appointed or 
elected to office — the responsi- 
bility for what local public schools 
are like should rest squarely an 
the shoulders of every citizen. 

In your community, are the 
teachers poorly trained and the 
pupils poorly taught? Is the cur- 
riculum outdated, the school at- 
mosphere unruly? Are the play- 
grounds neglected? Do half the 
students leave the schools without 
a marketable skill and unprepared 
for entrance to college? Do the 
pupils dislike learning? 

If so, the responsibility is in 
large measure yours. The quality 
of the local public schools in your 
community directly reflects the 
quality of thought you have given 
these schools and your in- 
volvement in them. 


‘Tale of two Christmases’ 
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7*8 Christian Science Monitor 


To Christian Sdanc* Monitor 

With regard to Melvin Maddocks's 
interesting “Tale of two Christ- 
mases” : It is only true to the facts to 
add that just as the commercial 
Christmas is an imposition on the 
religious Christmas — so is the reli- 
gious Christmas an imposition on the 
apostolic traditions and primitive 
Christian church. Strange as it may 
seem, the Christmas celebration does 
not have the sanction of the Bible, 
although it commemorates a Biblical 
event. 

Fc v several centuries after Jesus’s 
time there were no Christmases. As 
Christianity fanned out, pagan cus- 
toms trickled in. Third-century 
bishops began to be pressured for a 
holy day to celebrate Jesus’s birth- 
day. Vehemently opposed to such a 
pagan observance was Origen, one of 
the fathers of the Eastern church. In 
245 AJD. he repudiated as sinful the 
thought of keeping, the birthday of 
Jesus "as if he were aking Pharoah.” 
Sometime between 350-440 A.D. 
Christmas entered the church cal- 
endar as a solemn feast day Jan. 6. 
Skokie, 111. Usabeth H. Furst 

To 7*0 Christen Sdsnea HonBoc' 

I was deeply hurt' by “A tale of two 
Christmases.” To take the pseudo- 
Christmas observances of a satiated 
fringe group of wealthy people as 
typical of all celebrants Is to deni- 
grate the honest feelings of millions 
who celebrate Christmas in loving 
thoughts and acts this day and every 
day. 

Do thoughtful gifts and cards ex- 
changed at Christmas with dear 
friends and family, simple and rever- 


Let’s think 


A sense of proportion 


The more the problems of our time 
unroll, the more — at least it seems to 
me — that we need above all a sense 
of proportion. • ” 

So many of these problems are 
matters of scale. We could live com- 
fortably with a certain numbed: of 
automobiles, a certain amoim# of 
pollution would be self-pur±fied£by 
nature, a certain number of people 
would make a viable community, or a 
viable world. 9. 

It is exaggeration of growth, im- 
healthy proliferation, which makeshe 
trouble. **, 

The industrialized world, led by the 
United States, sins against nature by, 
bloating its consumption of energy 
(and the things that result from 
energy) through a period of cheap 
power. The time of cheap power te 
rapidly passing, but we have not yet 
begun seriously to remake our society 
into an energy-conserving one. 

The developing world sins against 
nature by excessive population 
growth, seeing children in effect n 
compensation for the many other 
deprivations In society. Mouths multi- 
ply, hunger grows. 

• * ’ 

Basis for influence 
When the Industrial world begins to 
moderate its consumption of things, 
when it places emphasis on "better 
rather than more,” when it achieves a 
moderate-energy rather than a high- 
energy economy, it can begin to exert 
a better Influence on the hlgh-blrth- . 
rate countries. 


By Erwin D. Canham 

A redefinition of standard of living 
to place more emphasis on quality 
and less cm quantity, more on saving 
and mending and recycling than on 
planned obsolescence, will, help the 
Industrial nations to do their part 
And then such societies as India may 
be able to follow the example of the 
People’s Republic of China, and bring 
population into balance. 

- The political problems the United 
States has faced, even the abuse of 
executive power, have been in large 
measure a matter of scale. Of course 
the United States needs a strong 
presidency. Of course there must be 
safeguards of national security. Of 
course the CIA is needed. Of course 
politicians will strive hard against 
one another, and sometimes play 
games. 

Zealots break rules 

But somehow there te a sense of 
proportion which should keep all 
these activities within bounds of what 
is acceptable in a normal, fallible, but 
workable human society. There are 
things you don’t do, even if you are an 
ambitious politician or a powerful 
bureaucrat. 

Somehow, deep down, there are 
moral absolutes. But in the give and 
take of human relations there is a lot 
that happens short of the moral 
absolute point which can be lived 


with, even if we are not proud of it. 
There are unwritten rules of the 
game. Usually the professionals know 
them. The fanatics and zealots break 
the rules, and the system comes 
under stress. ' 

The analysis of the future which 
some environmentalists present — 
the prophets of doom — shows typical 
disproportion. We must take seriously 
all the warnings, but before acting 
drastically upon them we must learn 
more of the facts. Meantime, we can 
cut down until we know what the 
rigorous Imperatives are. 

Aerosol warning 

We can reduce our proliferating use 
of aerosol sprays until we learn their 
exact effect on the ozone layers. We 
can continue developing methods of 
scrubbing the stack gases produced 
by high-sulfur fuels, and we can 
develop ways of strip-mining coal 
which win replace the landscape. 

We need not panic. Yet the stress 
which last year's fuel crisis in the 
industrial world put on energy con- 
sumption was healthy, and the over- 
consumption this year Is unhealthy. 

One thing is indisputable : ex- 
ponential growth and depletion of the 
world’s Irreplaceable resources can- 
not go on indefinitely. Such growth 
and depletion reach the point of 
absurdity. Moderation in growth, a 
sense of proportion, ' can help to 
achieve once more — to restore — 
what has long been rightly- called the 
balance of nature. 


The President’s views on Vietnam 


Washington 

This previously unrecorded In- 
cident becomes relevant as the Viet- 
nam war begins to heat up again: 

It was in early December of 1965. 
Gerald Ford, sitting In his House 
minority leader’s office, was in- 
formed that the Secretary of Defense, 
Robert McNamara, was calling on the 
phone. 

There were a few pleasantries be- 
tween the two men. But soon the 
thrust of the McNamara call became 
clear. The Secretary of Defense was 
saying that the Vietnam war had 
become "very, very serious.” The 
Johnson administration, Ford 
learned, was now thinking of a tre- 
mendous troop build-up In Vietnam. 

Already, around Washington, there 
were rumors that the build-up of total 
U.S. forces might go to some 350,000 
from the then current commitment of 
roughly 180 , 000 . But McNamara was • 
making the surprising disclosure to 
Ford that the ultimate U.S. troop 
involvement in Vietnam would reach 
500.000 or higher. Or, at least, that 
was the way Ford interpreted what 
was being said. 

But Mr. Ford was also learning, he 
later said, that the administration 
was giving. some consideration to the 
pros and cons involved in a declara- 
tion of war. 

Mr. Ford concluded from the con- 
versation that if President J ohns on 
did not ask for a declaration of war he ' 
might, at the very least, come baek to 
Congress again for a vote of con- 
fidence — one that would seek re- 
newed support similar to that of 
August, 1964, when Congress over- 
whelmingly approved the Johnson 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 


resolution supporting U.S. armed ac- 
tion in Southeast Asia (the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution) . 

Of course, Johnson did not move ; 
toward either a declaration of war or 
a further congressional resolution in 
support of the Vietnam war. But the 
Johns cm-McNainara intentions of 
eventually escalating the U.S. com-' 
mitment to 500,000 did, of course, 
come about 

Mr. McNamara wanted something 
specific from Ford that day: Would 
Fort support this enlarged 1 troop 
commitment? -Would he provide the 
kind of bipartisan help for this build- 
up to the House that Senator Dirksen, 
the GOP leader to the Senate , would 
give in the upper House? 

Ford was polite but noncommittal. 
He had already .come to the con- 
clusion that Vietnam was not a war 
which could be won through a tre- 
mendous commitment of American 
manpower on land. He saw Vie tnam 
to be ah endless war if fought in this 
manner. But he was not a "dove,” by 
any means. He thought and said that 
the U.S. should stop the North Viet- 
namese encroachment into South 
Vietnam. He believed the U.S. had an 
obligation to do so. And be, at that 
time, supported the "domino” theory.. 
— that if communism were not 
stopped there it could well keep 
moving forward in that area, of the 
world, swallowing up other countries 
which were to the non-Communist 
orbit. 

Ford, at the time, was a believer to 
unleashing tremendous U.S. bomb.* 


power, along with the mining of 
Haiphong harbor. In this respect, he 
may have been more of a "hawk” 
than the President, since he advo- 
cated military actions which Johnson 
rejected- simply -because he thought 
they might provoke the entry of 
- Peking and/or Moscow into the war — 
with the additional possibility that a 
nuclear holocaust mightensue. 

But Mr. Ford came to take new 
. views' oh the war as it dragged out- In 
time, like some other 'hawks," he 
wanted the U.S. to get out because he 
saw it to be a 1 ’no-win'' war. But, 
unlike other hawks, he early came to 
tlie conclusion that the unleashing of 
air and naval power would not win the 
war. Thus it was that hie, along with 
Melvin Laird, was supporting a plan 
fOr tbe U.S. to pull out grad ually from 
Vietnam months before Richard 
Nixon became president. 

- The Ford- approach to wars like 
Vietnam thus remains fuzzy . But he is 
saying that he will not bring the U.S. 
back toto that war. And, through his 
spokesman, Ron Nessen, he has spe- 
cifically ruled out naval "action and 
bombing . as well as a- troop com- 
mitment 

Those close to Mr. Ford say he 
learned a lot from the U-S- experience . 
to Viet nam . They say that by nature 
he is not and never will be a "dove.” 
Biit they insist that despite bis call for . 
increased military aid for Saigon he « 
wants' no part of . a reentry into the 
Vietnam war. . 


Mr. Sperling is chief of the 
■ .Washington bureau of The Chris - 
-■ tian Science Monitor. T 


ent school and church programs, ^ 
sharing of our "widow's mites” wftjs 
the poor deserve the label , "anti 

Christ Santa Claus? " The writer gives 

the barest backhanded nod to all this 
good expressed. 

Be assured that "toe assumptions 
behind the original celebration of 
Christmas” (which should have 
the article as a beacon to its dark 
diatribe) are alive and active in the 
thoughts of persons of every sect 
race. 

Squantum, Mass. Helen Black •« 

To H»0 Criristea Seteic* Meoteri ^ 

I must object to Mr. M&ddoeh's ' 
(and Mr. Nemerov's) slanderous, 
characterization of Santa Claus (Jq. 1 
"A tale of two Christmases”). These 
two gentlemen need to be reminded 
that Santa Claus is also referred to aa 
Saint Nicholas — with the intended 
religious overtones. 

To say that Santa Claus’s Christ- 
mas Is "the Christmas of gross na- 
tional product" is a blind distortion of 
his true meaning. The com- 
mercialization of Christmas and the 
excessive consumption of our society 
are sad truths Indeed. But they are 
not perpetuated or defended by st 
Nick. His example brings out the best 
in man and makes Chrismas a more 
Joyous and meaningful holiday. 

Boston Randan Block 

Press in Korea 

To Tho Christen Sctence Monitor 

Sudden cancellation of their ads by 
20 major advertisers of Dong-A Hbo 
(AP 12/26) can only be regarded as 
further government-inspired harass- 
ment of South Korea’s prominent 
independent newspaper. Financial - 
coercion has been added to harsh - 
censorship and even the threat of the - 
death penalty for publishing antire- 
gime news and comment. 

Dong-A Hbo courageously prints 
somewhat more of the truth than the - 
government officially allows. Its staff 
and publisher. Kim Sang-m&n, have 
been waging a front-line defense of 
press freedom for years. Their vigor- 
ous contention may be regarded as a 
weakening of the quasi-authoritarian. - 
government. For that struggle. Free - 
dom House on Nov. 14 voted Dong-A 
Ilbo and its publisher a special cita- 
tion. But this latest economic assault, 
apparently inspired by the regime, - 
could cripple or even kill ‘ :r indepeh-' 
dent daily. 

Citizens oi the TT "'*.d Su*u»> and 
Japan — associa'.s r. South Korea, 
themselves bene::ctaries of a free. . 
press — ouiu speedily condemn thk _ 

lute-* ‘ upon South Korea’s... 
todt nt daily and call upon Pres- 
iden Park to end such harassment * 
Leonard R. Snssrtaa 
Executive Director - 
New York Freedom House 

Letters expressing readers' 
views are welcome. Each re- 
ceives editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none individually 
acknowledged. All are subject to 
condensation. 


Mirror pi opinion 

Heedless slaughter . 

Porpoises and their close relatives, 
the dolphins, considered the most ■ 
intelligent of nature’s creatures, are ; 
so friendly toward man that they have* 
been known to hold faltering swim- ' 
mers to the surface of the sea or even ' * 
push them to shore. Man responds to 
this friendliness by slaughtering than . 
wholesale in the course of harvesting;, 
tuna. 

Environmentalists fear the per- J ' ; 
poise may soon go the way of other - 
species exploited to extinction. 

The fish travel in herds and are "• 
followed by yellowfin tuna, which feed ; • 
off what the porpoises leave. Some 
major U.S. fisheries catch turn by 
"herding” a school of porpoises into* ' - 
tight group, then dropping seines an d; 
dragging the porpoises and tuna - 
aboard a fishing ship. The tuna are 
sorted out, and the porpoises, many ■ 
them dead of suffocation or badljr .• . 
Injured in being netted and haul**; 

aboard, are dumped back into the sea. - 

An estimated 200,000 to 400,000 '; 
porpoises are killed annually. Offl- ** 
rials of "Project Jonah,” established 
by "Friends of the Earth” to protect 
the diminishing whale population, say 
the porpoise population has bead 
seriously reduced by tote flabteg 
method. They are urgtog.a-ceawutoS 1 '. 
boycott'of toe large canneries which 
seine tuna — StarBlst, Van Camp Sea 
Food and BumbleBee Seafoods. 

Tuna can be caught without endan- 
gering the porpoise by using 
fishing lines. Hie Japanese employ 
this method and catch twice as many 
tuna as U.S. fisheries, according to a * 
“Project Jonah” spokesman. 

- Ifthe predictions about.the impend- 
tog demise of the porpoise are true, ‘ v 
U.S; .fisheries will soon be forced • 
use this method, since there will be no 
porpoise herds .~to. lead them to tba- 
tuna. They should be required by 1 **.' 
to halt seining now, while some of the l 
filendly porpoises remain.' — v' 
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